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World Refunding | 


To Save Interest 


Refinancing Plans of Vari-! 
ous Governments This, 
Year to Reducg Charges 
Declared Unparalleled | 


Easy Money Condition 
Is Given as Cause 


Public and Private Programs 
Unprecedented, According 
To the Treasury and Com- 
merce Departments 


Government and private refinancing to 
accomplish savings in interest charges 
promises to establish a record in 1931, ac- 
cording to information gathered by the 
Departments of the Treasury and Com- 
merce and made public April 8 in oral 
statements. 

Never before, it was stated, have so 
many governments launched refunding 
programs or laid out refinancing plans in 
a single year as are now in prospect or 
being carried out. The operations extend 
from the national governments, including 
that of the United States, where other fac- | 
tors beside interest savings are at work. | 
to the smallest jurisdictional control to a | 
greater or less extent. Money conditions 
were described as easy, and any govern- 
ment or corporation that can do so is} 
seeking to take advantage of opportunity 
to reduce that operating charge. 


The following additional information 
was made available: 


Refinancing Programs 


Records of the two departments dis- | 
closed that, in addition to the United 
States, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, the Dominion of Canada, Belgium, 
the Argentine and Japan have refinancing 
programs completed or in prospect. In 
addition, Italy is considering the refinanc- | 
ing of two loans, one maturing this year 
and the other in i932, in order to accom- 
plish a reduction in the interest rate. 


Great Britain's largest war loan, com- 
monly described as the 2,000.000,000-pound 
loan of 1947, bears 5 per cent interest and 
official information from London reported | 
consideration of a refunding of the loan 
in order to reduce the interest burden of | 
the British Government. No decision has} 
been reached, but the loan is callable and} 
some of the British administration offi- 
cials favor exercising the call privilege. | 
Converted into dollars, that loan amounts | 
to about $9,780,000,000, so that a reduction | 
éf 1 per cent from the rate now paid would | 
save the British Government nearly $100.- | 
000,000 each year. 


Rate Generally Lower 


The rate carried by the British loan is} 
lower than most of the other Governments 
are paying, with the exception of the 
United States. Belgium, Denmark and 
Switzerland, for example, are listed in the 
records as having 8 per cent paper out- 
standing. Although the amounts were re- 
corded as small in each instance, when 
compared with the British or American 
debts, any reduction in the interest rate 
will have the proportionate effect on the} 
country’s national budget. 

The Italian loans involved in the re-| 
funding consideration amount to 7,500,- | 
000,000 lira, or around $185,000,000. It has| 
been proposed, according to official ad-| 
vices, that these two loans be refunded to| 
obtain lower interest rates as well as for| 
other considerations existing in the Italian | 
debt structure. Official figures showed that 
about three-fourths of the total of the} 
two loans is held by Italian banks and! 
they were expect:i to absorb an equal! 
amount of the new issue when offered,! 
thus leaving only about $45,000,000 to be 
floated elsewhere to accomplish the pro-| 
gram. 


Interest at 3 Per Cent Here 


Refunding by the United States Treasury 
has carried its interest charges to new 
low levels within the last year and it is 
borrowing money in the current fiscal 
year at an average of less than 3 per cent 
The average rate being paid on the entire 
outstanding public debt is only 3.72 per| 
cent, as compared with 4.34 per cent which 
prevailed in 1921 at the high point. | 

A Treasury statement in 1926 said that | 
the Treasury felt it would be making satis- | 
factory progress if it held the average 
interest charge to 4 per cent. That point 
has been reached and the lower level! 
reached as result of the refunding that has 

een done in the last year. Some of the 
new money borrowed in the last several | 
months has been obtained on a short term | 
basis by bill issues at less than 1 per cent. | 
The Treasury does not expect that it will 
have to pay an interest rate in the next 
few months that will increase the average 

It is impossible to calculate the total 
Savings accomplished, or to be accom-! 
plished, by the refinancing this year. In 
addition to the major national govern- | 
ment operations, the subdivisions such as 
States, provinces, cantons and lesser juris- 
dictions are moving along the same lines 
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Broadcasting Ru | 
Improving Service of Stations 


The United 


Sets New Record Head of Radio Commission Says Technical 


Requirements Gradually Are Being Raised 


\ ECHANICAL improvement in the 
-"4 operation of broadcasting stations, 
with less interference for the listener, 
is being attained through enactment 
by the Federal Radio Commission of 
technical regulations, the Chairman of 
the Commission, Maj. Gen. Charles 
McK. Saltzman, stated orally April 8. 

“Little by little we are taking the steps 
we believe necessary to bring about 
elimination of man-made disturbances 
which can be corrected threugh better 
broadcasting methods.” said Chairman 
Saltzman. “We are taking these steps 
gradually to cause the least hardship 
upon the broadcaster.” 

In recent months, the Chairman 
pointed out, a half dozen different reg- 
ulations have been promulgated by the 
Commission, upon recommendation of 
its engineering division, relating to the 


New Jersey Extends 


Campaign to Control | 


Promotion Schemes 
Assistant Attorney General 
Advises Careful Study of 
Investment Trusts 
Prospective Investors 


by 


TRENTON, N. J., April 8. 

Restraint actions brought during the 
first quarter of the year against alleged 
fraudulent promotions were more than 
three times the number instituted during 
the corresponding period of 1930, Assist- 
ant Attorney General Richard C. Plumer 
has reported to Attorney General Stevens. 
Twenty-nine defendants were named in 
the petitions filed. 

“Approximately 40 per cent involved or- 
ganizations which purported to be en- 
gaged or abcut to engage in some kind 
of manufacturing, and about 25 per cent 
were against mortgage and small loan 
companies,” said Mr. Plumer. “Corpora- 
tion financing or stock selling, mining, 


| lishing, promoting, drilling for oil, old age 


benefits and radio broadcasting were other 
activities attempted to be developed by 
those against whom proceedings were in- 
stituted. 
Fishing by Suction 

“An illustration is a concern which had 
a boat tied up at Edgewater, N. J.. with 
a device attached that was supposed to 
draw in fish by hydraulic suction as it 
The 
they wished to 
employ watchmen, and each man, as he 
responded, was solicited to buy stock in 
the company. 
tial block thereof was a condition prece- 
dent to employment, although the com- 
pany had never paid a dividend. At one 
time six watchmen were employed to look 
after the boat, which was not more than 
100 feet long. 


“Another case was that of a company 
organized for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing a roller bearing which would run 
without lubrication. Great things were 
claimed for it, but investigators for the 
Department were unable to find any or- 
ganization or individual which was was 
using the bearing on its equipment.” 


Investment Trusts 


A note of caution was sounded by Mr. 
Plumer as to the large number of invest- 
ment trusts soliciting the public to buy 
stock , 


“I suppose their sponsors feel that be- 
cause of the low prices at which many 
Stocks of good quality are selling, it will 


| be advantageous to buy at this time, he 
| Said.” 
| proves of investment 


“Regardless of whether one ap- 
trusts, it is certain 
that there is absolutely no economic 
justification for their formation in such 
great numbers, and as time goes on, only 
those with fundamentally sound financing 
and most efficient management can pos- 
sibly survive 

Advice to Investors 


“A prospective investor should judge 


(each organization on its own merits and 


first ascertain whether or not it serves 
a useful purpose to him. He should 
scrutinize closely, among other things, the 


| personnel of the management, the finan- 


cial structure, the type of organizations, 
the manner in which the management is 
compensated for its services, and the 
amount of stock which has been or may 
be issued to members thereof in the future 
“Information as to whether the stock 
is readily marketable is most important 
and it is always interesting to ascertain 
whether or not the management is inde- 
pendent of any banking or brokerage con- 
which would cause them to be 
personally interested in enterprises whose 
securities the investment trust owns.” 


The purchase of a substan- } 


technical operations of stations, all with 
the aim of improving service for the 
listener, In taking such steps, he said, 
the Commission is endeavoring to keep 
the broadcasters abreast of modern 
practices. ; 

General Saltzman emphasized that 
both the transmitting and receiving ends 
of broadcasting must be parallel in de- 
velopment, and that all the benefits are 
lost if inferior receiving equipment is 
used while the transmitting end is kept 
“up to scratch,” or vice versa. The Com- 
mission, he said, has no control over 
the manufacture of receiving sets, but 
directs transmission. 

Regarding the activities of the Com- 
mission in “tightening” requirements in 
broadcasting technique, the chairman 
asserted that each new regulation is the 
result of long deliberation by the Com- 
mission and its technical divisions. 

“The big job is to clear up broadcast- 
ing, and knock the — — squeals 

it wherever posible,” he sala. ; 
ov The following additional information 
was made available by Gen. Saltzman: 

Two general orders, Nos. 91 and 97, 
recently promulgated, provide that after 
April 30 no broadcasting stations will be 
licensed for power in excess of that 
which their transmitters can deliver ef- 
ficiently and in acordance with modern 
engineering practice. The modulation of 
a Station at its licensed power must be 
at least 75 per cent, and in cases where 
this provision is not complied with, the 
power arbitrarily will be reduced to the 
category in which the equipment is ca- 
pable of producing this degree of mod- 
ulation. , 

General Order 91, among other things, 
prevents the installation of high power 
apparatus for operation at a power lower 
than the capacity of the transmitter. In 
other words, a station licensed for 500 
watts power hereafter will be required 
to have a transmitter of that output, 
which will produce 75 per cent modu- 
lation, or better. 

It is a fallacious theory that the 
power of a station guarantees a partic- 
ular service area A 100-watt station 
with 100 per cent modulation will have 
a better service area than a 500-watt 
station with 40 per cent modulation. 
Consequently, the service of a station 
should be based on its service area 
rather than its rated power. : 

The Commission also is encouraging 
the use by all stations of automatic fre- 
quency control] devices, although it does 
not require such installations. Such de- 
vices prevent deviation from frequency, 
with lessening of heterodyne and other 
interference. , ; 

So great has been progress In this re- 
gard that the Commission is considering 
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Removal of Marines 
From Haiti Is Urged 


Senator King Says People 


Need Opportunity to Man. 


age Own Affairs 


Although no actual suffering exists. the 
people of Haiti are in a poor condition 
economically, and need an r t 
to enjoy a peaceful pursuit of their own 
welfare, Senator King ‘Dem.), of Utah 
declared orally April 8 after he returned 
from a tour of inspection of the Island. 

The Island is a remarkable reserve of 
undeveloped resources, which could be de- 


veloped profitably for the people, he said, | 


of the country 


and since the climate 
foreign 


makes their needs few, 
could be made valuable 


The Senator declared that his visit to} 


the country strengthens his conviction 
that the United States Marines should be 
entirely removed from there, and the peo- 
ple given an opportunity to handle thei: 
own affairs. 
Withdrawal Urged 

“The way to maintain good will and 
carry the principles of democracy to an- 
other people is not by battleships 
bayonets,” he said. ; 

Much should have been done in the 
Island during the years of occupation 
along lines of health and education of 
the natives. in addition to road construc- 
tion, he said, but there is no assurance 


and 


that equally as much might not have | 


been done by the people of their own ac- 
cord. He adde that the Nicaraguan 
earthquake of March 28 would, in his 
opinion, have little effect upon the de- 
mand for the removal of the Marines 
from that country. He expressed his in- 
tention of continuing to press at the next 
session of Congress for their removal 
“from Nicaragua and Haiti, sentiment for 
which is growing.” 


COLOR PLAYING GREATER ROLE 
IN SALE OF COMMON PRODUCTS 


(Continued on Page 9, Column ra 6 


Soviet Trades Wheat | 
For Italian Trucks 


Barter Plan of Governments 
Involves 2.000 Vehicles 


The government of Soviet Russia is to 
exchange wheat for 2,000 motor trucks 
from Italy, through an arrangement with 
the Italian government, according to Com- 
mercial Attache Mowatt M. Mitchell, 
Rome, in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Soviet placed an order with the! 
Italian manufacturer for approximately | 
2,000 motor trucks, this’ information 
Stated. The Italian government, accord- 
Nng to reports, has given notes for 75 per 
cent of the sum involved, but the manu- 
facturer is not to discount them, the goy- 
ernment having promised to take them up 
within a year. 

It is understood that the Soviet is to 
deliver to the Italian Government wheat | 
to the amount of the sales price of the| 
trucks, and the Italian Government is to | 
sell the wheat and redeem the notes given | 
to the truck manufacturer.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Growth of American Dye Industry Encourages Use of 
Attractive Tints to Promote Sales 


MERICAN business is finding in 
color an effective stimulus to sell- 
ing appeal and is applying the medium 
to a constantly increasing number of 
heretofore uncolored items of merchan- 
dise, according to an oral statement 
April 8 by C. C. Concannon, chief of the 
Chemical Division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The strong position of the American 
dye industry, which is now supplying 95 
per cent of domestic coloyggequirements 
will take care of the inevM@able expan- 
sion resulting from the trend, he de- 
clared. ° 

There is no reason why the indi- 
vidual’s reaction to color should not be 
utilized in the same way as his reac- 
tion to odors, according to T. W. Dela- 
hanty, assistant chief of the division. 
Several years ago, the Department of 
Commerce suggested to manufacturers 
the idea of “sell by smell” and this 
appeal has had wide application, he 
Stated. In view of the practically un- 


limited possibilities of color applica- 
tions and the increasing attention be- 
ing given to their utilization it is quite 
likely that the importance of color will 
occupy an even larger place in our eco- 
nomic life, he pointed out. Further in- 
formation concerning this development 
was furnished by the division as follows: 
Since color reaction is one of the most 
ancient manifestations of man, being 
used to symbolize sorrow, purity, passion, 
royalty, ete., it is only natural that it 
should play an important role in our 
present-day commerce. In America, 
probably because of the influence of in- 
dustrial development and its accom- 
panying mass production, color had been 
more or less neglected until recently. 
With the exception of on 
lay and wrapping or packagi ate- 
aoe the dient aaies appeal had hardly 
entered into channels of commerce. Al- 
most invariably, any hard object was 
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| May 1 Designated | 
_ Child Health Day | 


Is Issued by 


| Proclamation 
President for Promotion | 
| Of Welfare Measures 


RESIDENT HOOVER has issued a 

proclamation designating May Day 
as Child Health Day “for consideration 
of all public and private measures by 
which the health of our children may be 
conserved and advanced.” 


The proclamation, made public at the 
White House April 8, follows in full 
text: 

A proclamation by the President of 
the United States of America. 

Whereas the Congress by joint resolu- 
tion has authorized and requested the 
President of the United States of 
America to proclaim annually that May 
Day is Child Health Day; and 

Whereas the responsibility for the 
well-being of children is a community 
responsibility as well as an individual 
duty; 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do call upon all governors of States 
of the Union, and all governors of Ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United 
States, to declare to their people that 
May Day should be used wherever pos- 
sible as Child Health Day, for the con- 
sideration of ail public and private 
measures by which the health of our 
children may be conserved and advanced. 
I especially commend for consideration 
on that day “The Children’s Charter” 
as set forth by the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
seventh day of April, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty- 
one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hund- 
red and fifty-fifth 

(Signed) Herbert Hoover. 

By the President: Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State. 


Various Health Fads 
Declared Magnified 


To Point of Danger 


Simple Rules of Diet and 
Conduct as Requisite to 
Well-being Discussed by 


Public Health Service 


One of the dangers to modern health 
education is that class of persons who 
seize upon a few grains of truth and mag- 
|nify them until they make others believe 
that nothing else is important, according 
to information obtained at the Public 
Health Service April 8. One person for 
example would propose to save the Na- 
| tion’s health by breathing exercises, an- 
| other by chewing every bite of food a cer- 
'tain number of times, and another by 
drinking a glass of hot water every morn- 
ing before breakfast. 

It is not because health information 
}is not available that the average person 
knows little about health habits, but be- 
cause it has heretofore been not properly 
taught, or because of its comparatively 
recent discovery, the service said. Con- 
cerning the various health “fads,” the 
Service made available the following in- 
| formation: 

Breathing exercises are desirable, but 
are far better taken outdoors accompanied 
by exercise, and thorough mastication of 
foods is of course necessary. 

No One Regime Stressed 


Some people eat too much meat or other 
kind of food, and water is a good thing 
for the body, but to suppose that any 
one regime is the one and only requisite | 
of health is a confession that the sub- 
ject has not been investigated with any 
degree of seriousness. 

It is a fact that good habits in eating 
have a lot to do with health and effi- 
ciency, and even disposition. Next to colds | 
and diseases of the respiratory organs, | 
people usually suffer more from digestive 
troubles than from any other ailment 
Good eating habits require taking into} 
account not only what you eat, but how} 
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2.) 
Sweepstakes Cause 
Mail Fraud Orders 


Post Office Department Ex- 
cludes Lotteries and Race Pools 


Solicitations for subscriptions on foe 
stakes to be run in foreign countries as 
well as advertisements of lotteries con- | 
ducted in Denmark are the causes of most 
of the fraud orders issued by the Post | 
Office Department against individuals and | 
concerns abroad, Horace J. Donnelly, solici- 
|}tor of 
April 8. 

Requests for subscriptions to sweep- 
stakes, some of which are legitimate and 
some frauds, come primarily from New- 
foundland, Ireland and Canada, he said 

Denmark ranks high in the lottery fraud | 
orders, Solicitor Donnelly explained, be- 
| cause of the number of legalized lotteries 
j in that country. | 

Mr. Donnelly also gave the following in- | 
formation: | 
| Of the fraud orders issued by the De- 
| partment against individuals and con- | 
lcerns in foreign countries, probably the | 
largest number are against parties in Den- 
mark. 

Individuals in that country often send 
| through the mails advertisements of the | 
| lotteries to people in this country with 
| the hope that subscriptions of Americans 
may be solicited. It is not uncommon to! 
| find that one party in Denmark will solicit | 
people in this country to take a lottery | 
ticket, and in case a fraud order is issued | 
against that party by the Post Office, he 
will use another name to continue his solic- 
iting in this country. He anticipates that 
under the first name he may get a few 
subscriptions before a fraud order is issued 
against him and that he can get a few 
| more subscriptions under the second name | 
| before another order can be issued against 
| that name. 

This makes it difficult for the Depart-| 


the Department, stated orally | 
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Food Consumption 


Per Capita Shows 
Decline for 1930 


Material Decreases Reported 


In Dairy Products and 
Meats and in Certain 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Total Energy Value 


Declared to Be Less 

Smaller Quantities of Buiter, 
Cheese and Fluid Milk Were 
Consumed, According — to 
Federal Specialist 


Substantial changes in per capita food 
consumption, allegedly downward, have 
accompanied the business depression in 
the last year, but it is too early to esti- 
mate whether the reductions and shifts 
from one food to another will be perma- 
nent or temporary, according to an oral 
statement April 8 by Dr. O. E. Baker, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture 

There were material declines in con- 
sumption of dairy products, meats, and 
certain fruits and vegetables. Increases 
in some fruits and vegetables, however, 
maintained the total for these products at 
about a stationary level. 


Flour Conditions Unchanged 
The consumption of flour, a compara- 
tively cheap food, which might have been 
expected to increase in view of condi- 
tions, was stationary, Dr. Baker added. 
There is no evidence, except in the cases 
of meat and dairy products, of a trend 


toward cheaper diet, Dr. Baker said. 
Decline in Energy Value 

Dr. Baker also gave the following in- 
formation: 

There appeared to have been a decline 
of a few per cent in the total energy 
value, or calories, of food consumed per 
capita last year, below the level of 1929. 
The four chief food groups are flours, 
sugars, dairy products and meats, which 
constitute roughly three-fourths of the 
diet of the American people. Flour con- 
sumption in the fiscal year 1930 was 
eighty-eight one-hundredths of a barre! 
per capita. In the fiscal year 1929, it was 


a 


/eighty-nine one-hundredths. 


Less Butter Eaten 


The decline in butter consumption, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures, is esti- 
mated at 2 per cent per capita; cheese 
declined about 3 per cent, and condensed 
and evaporated milk about 6 per cent 
Considered in terms of milk, these de- 
clines would constitute about a 2'2 per 
cent reduction in milk used. 


Fluid milk consumption ordinarily fol- 
lowed about the same trend as other dairy 
products and the probabilities are that it 
also declined about 2's per cent. 

Meat consumption in 1929 was 136.8 
pounds per capita. The preliminary fig- 
ures for 1930 is 131.7 pounds. This re- 
duction took place mostly in pork and 
pork products and probably is ascribabl 
to a considerable extent to supply factors 

Per capita consumption of potatoes also 
declined slightly. 

In the case of a previous sharp shift 
in the d--t of the American people, which 
took place during the World War, flour 
consumption dropped very shaply and it 
never has regained its previous level, in- 
dicating that a change in food habits at 
times may become permanent, although 
caused by factors not associated with the 
food itself. 

Previous Declines 

In previous business depressions of se- 
rious proportions, there have been sharp 
declines in meat consumption, but the 
consumption ordinarily has risen again 
after the depressions ended. Among fruits 
and vegetables, there were varied trends 
of consumption last year. Carlot ship- 
ments, which are believed to be indica- 
tive of consumption, moved up sharply 
for some products and down for others 


Substantial increases were observed in 


| Shipments of tomatoes, green peas, onions 


and lettuce. Potato shipments were about 
Stationary, sweet potato shipments de- 
and cabbage shipments’ were 
smaller. 

There was a very sharp drop in ship- 
ments of oranges but most of the other 
major fruits including pears, peaches and 
apples increased 

Changes in dietary habits have a 
marked effect on the agricultural system 
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Tobacco Posters 
Illegal in Utah 


Act Prohibiting Advertising 
On Billboards and Trolleys 


Sustained by Court 


Satt Lake City, Utan, April 8. 


~ S::preme Court of Utah has just 
held the State law prohibiting the 
advertising of cigarettes and tobacco on 
billboards and in street cars to be valid 
and a proper exercise of the legislative 
power. 

The statute, enacted in 1929, was up- 
held by a three to two decision. 

The constitutionality of the law had 
been attacked on the grounds that 
it had no reference to protection of the 
public health, public morals, or public 
safety, and that 1t constituted an illegal 
discrimination between billboards and 
newspapers. 


Relation of Volcanoes 
And Earthquakes Is 
Sought by Research 


Studies Being Conducted by 
Geological Survey at 
Branch Station Maintain- 
ed in Hawaiian Islands 


With the hope of saving lives, the cir- 
cumstances of earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions are being studied constantly to 


leriable the advance warning of possible 


victims of such catastrophies, W. C. Men- 
denhall, Acting Director of the Geological 
Survey, stated orally April 8 

The Geological Survey maintains a sec- 
tion on voleanology in Hawaii, where 
careful studies are being made daily and 
reports issued on the activity of volcanoes 
there, he said. Dr. Mendenhall explained 
that it is one of the hopes of the Survey 
that science may find out with reasonable 
certainty the phenomena preceding an 
eruption far enough in advance of an out- 
burst to give the unsuspecting population 
within their paths ample time to escape. 
Additional infermation was made available 
at the Survey as follows. 


Two Kinds of Origin 
Earthquakes of one kind are associated 
with volcanoes. The recent quake in Nica- 
ragua was probably due to volcanic ac- 
tivity since it is located in a volcano belt. 
There are two important causes of earth- 
quakes. One is due to faults in the earth. 


Great styain is brought to bear, and aftcr 
a long period of time a dislocation occurs, 


consisting of a 
The 


and the readjustment, 
shaking down, is the earthquake. 
other kind is of volcanic origin. . 

Lava under the surface of the earth, due 
to a flow from 4 volcanic source, forms 
a cistern, which accompanied by a swell- 
ing in the earth and the exertion of pres- 
sure, causes a tilt and general quaking 

There is but one active volvano in the 
United States. This is Mount Lassen in 
California. Other mountains such as 
Mount Baker, Mount Adams, Mount 
Rainier, and Mount Shasta are of volcanic 
origin and give evidence of internal heat, 
but are all extinct. 

Warnings May Occur 

Sometimes there are unmistakable warn- 
ings by nature herself prior to an erup- 
tion, but these are not certain as the tops 
of mountains have been blown off without 
the slightest warning. Where warnings ap- 
pear, they come as an increase in Steam, a 
more perceptible increase in sulphur, and 
the emission of larger quantities of smoke 
from the craters 

Volcanoes have been classified into a 
series The Hawaiian is characterized by 
liquid lava flow. Another kind is liquid 
lava combined with steam jet as at Strom- 
boli and still another is characterized by 
stiffer lava combined with steam and black 
dust as at Vuleano. A fourth kind, such 
as is found at Pelee in Martinique, con- 
sists of stiff lava plug combined with Vul- 
canian paroxysms of steams and dust. 
The fifth type in the classification is the 
Bandaisan in Japan Here there is a 
steam explosion alone throwing up frag- 
ments of old rock 

Five Types of Volcano 

types are described usually 
rombolian, Vulcanian, Pe- 
lean, and Bandaian, There may be sud- 
den explosions without lava, sulphurous 
eruptions, crater lake eruptions, explosive 
avalanches with explosive lava, a swell- 
ing of the mountain with explosive lava, 
explosive jets and rising plugs, and among 
others subterranean lava movements caus- 
ing earthquakes 

On July 15, 


These five 
as Hawaiian, S 


1888, there was a subter- 
ranean roaring at Bandaisan on the in- 
terior of Japan which commenced at 

o'clock in the morning. Three quarter: 
Page 2, Column 6.) 
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WILD LIFE NOW BELIEVED SAFE 
FROM EXTINCTION BY HUNTERS 


Establishment of Preserves and More Strict Laws Aiding 
Survival of Most Species 


‘HE day when various forms of wild 

life may be hunted to the point of 
extinction is believed to be past, and it 
is unlikely that there will occur again 
such tragedies of bird life as the destruc- 
tion of the passenger pigeon, the Caro- 
lina paroquet, the great auk, the Labra- 
dor duck, or the heath hen, all of which 
inhabited parts of the United States, 
according to an oral statement April 8 
by Edward A. Preble, senior biologist, 
Biological Survey 

Establishment of preserves where 
birds can rear their young unmolested, 
and the tightening of hunting regula- 
tions to preserve threatened species, are 
expected to prevent the extinction of 
any additional species of birds which it 
is desired to save, he said. The follow- 
ing information also was given by Mr 
Preble: 

The sole known survivor of the heath 
hen is a male on Martha's Vineyard Is- 
land, and if he dies without finding a 
mate this variety of bird will become 
extinct. No others of the race have 
been seen for nearly two years. The 
Carolina paroquet, a bird once numer- 
ous throughout the South, and as far 


| 


North as Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Illinois, made its last stand in Florida 
and Louisiana. It was fairly common 
in the deep swamps of these two States 
up to about 40 years ago, and a few 
have been seen within 10 or 15 years. 
During late years there have been no 
reports of any being seen. This was a 
beautiful bird and attracted the atten- 
tion of hunters, and during its later 
years was much sought by collectors. 
Probably the most famous case of ex- 
tinction of birds in the United States 
is that of the passenger pigeon, which 
once nested in great flocks in some of 
the northern States. The number rap- 
idly dwindled. chiefly because of the 
inroeds of hunters into their number. 
Development of the telegraph, permit- 
ting notification to hunters of the loca- 
tion of flocks, hastened their end. The 
last known survivor of the race died 
in the zoological gardens at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in September of 1914. 
The great auk, which 
America from Greenland to points as 
far south as Florida, was killed by 
thousands for use as food and for its 
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New Campaign 
Against Illiteracy 
Is Recommended 


Secretary Wilbur Declares 
Need of More Organiza- 
tion to Reduce Number of 
Uneducated Persons 


Tells of Results 
In Sixteen States 


Accomplishments of Recent 
National Movement Are Re- 
viewed in Address Given by 
Secretary of Interior 

By Ray Lyman Wilbur 
The Secretary of the Interior and the Chaire 
man of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy 

As we Americans watch the kaleido- 
scopic changes being wrought in our life 
through amazing achievements in almost 
every human activity, we sometimes take 
for granted that their benefits have spread 
over the entire population. But such is 
not true 


Education we have stressed from colonial 
times and more particularly since the 
founding of the Republic. In reviving re- 
publican political institutions of antiquity, 
as a people we became conscious early 
that educaticn acts as a cohesive force 
which brings unity to society and gives 
permanent effect to democracy. Without 
it, certainly our community life would cole 
lapse. 


Tenth in Illiteracy 


In spite of remarkable accomplishments 
in this great public responsibility, the 
census of 1920 challenged us with startling 
figures on our national illiteracy. At that 
| time nearly 5,000,000 of our citizens over 
'10 years of age could neither read nor 
write. Of these, nearly 4,500,000 were 
adults above 20 years of age. As a nation 
we ranked tenth among nations of com- 
| parable size throughout the world in the 
number of illiterates. 


| These statistics, ominous, formidable, 
| challenging, merely accentuated shocking 
discoveries about our uneducated citizenry 
brought out in clear relief during the 
World War. The adolescent mental age 
of a large group of our soldiers and the 
| inability of a larger group of laymen to 
read*intelligently the informative material 
submitted by the Government during a 
national crisis jarred the complacence of 
many who had assumed ignorance and 
illiteracy did not exist widely in the United 
States. 


We speak of education as a corollary of 
democracy Yet education cannot in a 
true sense begin until the individual is 
able to read and write. Reading and 
| writing are first essentials in the process 
of acquiring knowledge for contributing to 
individual and social progress. They are 
' the tools to shape the social destiny of an 
individual. Illiteracy, on the other hand, 
thwarts the individual at every turn. Not 
only this, but it obstructs the social and 
ecomonic progress of the Nation. These 
|facts thoughtful men and women 
throughout the country have been quick 
to perceive. 

Progress of Campaign 

In the Fall of 1930, with the consent and 
approval of President Hoover, I appointed 
the National Advisory Committee on Illi- 
teracy to plan a program of action for the 
eradication of illiteracy. Distinguished 
men and women from all part of the coune 
try volunteered to serve. With the co- 
operation of State superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction, committees have been 
formed in 43 States and the District of 
Columbia, comprising more than 1,000 
leaders in American life. Governors, 
judges, commanders of the American 
Legion, presidents of federations of woe 
men’s clubs, and representatives of vari- 
ous civic, educational and social organiza- 
tions compose them. Rotary international 
has started on a_ vigorous campaign 
throughout the country. For the first 
time in the history of the United States, 
a national organization arose to combat 
(Nlliteracy. It was possible, however, 
through indefatigable pioneer work of 
numerous groups which had prepared the 
way 


Contributions Received 


Through the generosity of the Rosen- 
wald Fund which allotted the national 
committee $30,000, and of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. who donated $15,000, the 
national committee set about to arouse 
the thoughtful people of the nation to 
their social obligation to their fellows. I 
know of no field of philanthropy where 
the generous donor can more promptly 
bring about important and lasting results. 
Contributions in the form of facilities, co- 
operation and volunteer service, which 
cannot be appraised in money value, have 
siven momentum to a nationwide move- 
ment to place pencil, book and teacher 
before every adult in the United States, 


{Continued on Page 5, Columa 3.] 
Trial Flights Planned 
For Dirigible ‘Akron’ 


Lt. Comdr. Charles E. Rosen- 
dahl to Command Craft 


Lt. Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl, fore 
mer commanding officer of the airship 
“Los Angeles,” has been designated com- 
;mander of the new Navy airship “Ake 
ron,” the Department of the Navy ane 
nounced April 8. The announcement fol- 
| lows in full text: 
| Orders have been issued to Lt. Comdr. 
Charles E. Rosendahl, U. S. N., in cone 
| nection with fitting out the “Akron,” now 
nearing completion at Akron, Ohio, and in 
command of the “Akron” when commis- 
sioned. He will be detached from the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, 
on April 15 and will go to the Naval Air 
Station, Lakehurst, N. J., for the pure 
pose of assembling the crew for the trial 
flights of the “Akron,” which will probably 
be made late in July. 

Under terms of the contract with the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation the trial 
| flights of the new rigid airship are to be 
conducted by the Navy with a crew of 
| naval! officers and men. After passing sate 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 
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‘Mr. Stimson Meets 


Section 


Agricultural Pursuits Now 
Becoming Center of In- 
dustrial Activity 


By Charles B. Eliot 
i d Domestic Commerce, 

—  epartment of Commerce 
The petroleum industry is one of the 
three or four major factors, from the in- 
ternal as well as the external point of 
view, in the growth and development of 
the Gulf Southwest. The development of 
mew producing territories affects the 
movement of population, necessitates ex- 
pansion of transportation and communi- 
cation facilities, requires changes In bank- 
ing, increases the value of property, and 
opens up new avenues of whoesale and 
retail distribution of both luxuries and | 

sities. ; 
Pirne tremnendous weight of oil and gas | 
output in the gross income of the area | 
is partially shown by the fact that the | 
Gulf Southwest produces approximately 65 
per cent of the crude oil, 60 per cent of 
the natural gas, and 55 per cent of the 
natural gasoline produced in this country. 
Production of petroleum has attracted | 
@ vast army of people to the ail fields of 
the Southwest, as indicated by the fact 
that of a total population increase of 1,- | 
934,606 in the States of Arkansas, Loui- | 
siana, Oklahoma, and. Texas during the | 
decade from 1920 to 1930, nearly 47.3 pe! 
cent of the total increase occur! ed in the 
$8 counties having large petroleum pro- 
duction. This increase, in turn, has had 
a fundamental effect on rearrangement 
of markets and transportation. At the 
same time the rapid increase in capital 
resulting from the immense production of 
crude oil and refined products has revo- 
lutionized the type of market, which was 

formerly principally agricultural. 

Ramified Industry 


A statistical picture of the growth and 
present status of the petroleum industry 
in the Gulf Southwest shows an industry 
which contributes immense financial re- 
turns to that area and whose myriad ram- 
fications spread throughout the whole 
country and — — life easier and 

er for each of us. 
Pyne prowth of the industry has been of | 
the utmost importance to the economic 
and commercial development of the area. 
Many of the largest cities of the Gulf 
Southwest have been built upon oil, and | 
the revenues from the industry have con- | 
tributed largely to the expansion of high- 
ways, educational systems, and the indus- 
ial growth of that section. ; 

“— . rule there is a fairly regular series 
of events attendant upon the discovery | 
of oil. In the beginning there is a gen- 
eral increase in land values and a wild 
rush to obtain leases. As soon as drilling 
is commenced in earnest the visions of | 
new wealth generally induce the farmers 
in the surrounding country to abandon 
their operations, and high wages offered 
by prospectors persuade many of them 
to become part of the drilling staff. 

Although readily understandable, it is 
none the less unfortunate that many of 
those who have become rich overnight 
through the sale of their land at @rices | 
which have pyramided rapidly, or through 
the obtaining of royalties from large pro-| 
ducing wells located on their property, | 
are apt to spend their newly acquired | 
wealth unwisely, entering into all sorts| 
of wildcat schemes without realizing the | 
danger of losing all their money in sink- | 
ing wells which lie without the boun- | 
daries of the pool. 

Strain On Banking 


The drain on the local banking SYS- | 
tems is particularly serious. There is a 
sudden need for immense capital to finance | 
the new operations, and small country | 
banks, having deposits amounting to a 
few hundred thousand dollars and em- 
ploying perhaps three or four clerks, sud- | 
denly find their capital increased to sev- 
eral millions, with the resulting neces- 
sity of a greatly augmented force. The 
demands on such banks are apt to be 
very sudden, and it is therefore necessary 
for them to invest their money in securi- 
ties which can be liquidated at a moment’s 
notice. 

These banks are frequently hard pressed 
by promoters to buy stock or otherwise 
to aid the promotion of a new field by} 
investing in activities the safety of which 
they, being totally inexperienced in the 
dangers attendant upon oil booms, have no 
means of judging. Furthermore, they find 
that many of their loans, which were 
previously made to farmers and which 
had the security of the next year’s farm | 
produce, are no longer safe, for many 
of these farmers abandon their old means 
of livelihood and squander their new- 
found wealth in unsafe ventures. 

The nature of the collateral and the 
uncertainties of return explain the hesi- 
tancy of the bank in loaning funds for 
prospecting. It is a basic principle of | 
commercial banking that funds are loaned | 
for use in transactions which upon their 
completion will provide the funds for liqui- 
dating the debt 

Returns Substantial 

In spite of the hazards, investment in 
oil-producing properties offers very sub- 
stantial returns, although the large for- 
tunes are generally made by the few pro- 
ducers who have been so fortunate as to 
bring in gushers 

While the effect of oil production on an 
individual community has not always been 
particularly favorable, the producing 
States as a whole have benefited greatly 
from the fact that they own large petro- 
leum reserves. In 1928 the total value of 
the petroleum output in the six produc- 
ing States of the Gulf Southwest amounted 
to $691,190,690. In addition to the State 
taxes levied on this amount in the shape 
of severance taxes, approximately one- 
eighth, or probably at least $80,000,000, was 
received by the owners of the producing 
property in the form of royalties. 

A great deal of the royalty oil in the 
Gulf Southwest has come from oil pools 
located on school and university lands. In 
Texas it is said that investment of income 
from oil production from State school 
lands is in excess of $22 for every child of 
school age. The State university has been 
particularly fortunate and now has an 
endowment of $9,232,219, which has been 
collected from the sale of oil produced 
from property owned by that institution. 

Petroleum Shipment 

The shipment of crude and, more par- 
ticularly, of refined petroleum has been 
@ very important factor in railway trans- 
portation. Furthermore, the presence of 
such large amounts of fuel oil has pro- 
vided the railways of that area with low- 
priced fuel which has materially reduced 
their operating expenses. 

The availability of large supplies of fuel 
oil and gas has been one factor in attract- 
ing large industrial concerns to the South- 
west, thus furnishing comparatively lucra- 
tive employment to thousands of men. 

The development of harbors and the 
deepening of channels has also been helped 
by the need for cheap water transporta- 
tion demanded by the large volume of 
petroleum products, as well as crude oil, 
that is shipped out yearly from the Gulf 
ports. j 

Many of the largest towns originally 
founded on oil, as, for instance, Tulsa, 
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| son. After the conference, Secretary Stim- | 


son, in reply to questions asserted that the 
| British banker had assumed the lead in 
| their conversation. Sir Montague, did not 
appear to be on any particular mission, 
he said. 

The conference purely was an oppor- 
tunity for the Secretary of State to con- 


verse with a man who knows a great deal, | 


said Mr. Stimson. 
Secretary Stimson said he had endeav- 
ored to obtain as much information as 


he could regarding the British banker's | 


views on the rest of the world. 
Various Health Fads 
Declared Magnified 


To Point of Danger 


Simple Rules of Diet and) 
Conduct as Requisite to 


Well-being Discussed by 
Public Health Service 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
to eat, when to eat, how much to eat and 
what should not be eaten. 
These food problems should be con- 
sidered by each individual separately, be- 


| cause there is to be taken into considera- 


tion important factors such as age, habits, 
occupation, general health and opportuni- 
ties to select food, which varies in each 
individual case. 

It is not always the wealthiest family 
that is the best fed, nor the most expen- 
sive restaurant that serves the best food. 

Regularity in eating is of course con- 
ducive to health. Eating at all hours is 
sure to cause trouble. Skipping a meal 
occasionally is helpful to digestion, but 
the good may be easily overcome by over- 
eating at the next meal. 

Effect of Fast Eating 

Eating too fast and ioo much are the 
most usual violations of good food habits. 
In the same way, one’s mental attitude 
has much to do with digestion, anxiety, 
anger and worry seriously interfere with 
digestion and nutrition. 


The average healthy person needs three | 


square meals a day. As long as their 
food agrees with them, and they retain 
their normal weight, and get plenty of 
exercise, growing boys and girls have lit- 
tle need for supervision at the table. They 
should, however, be taught to eat plenty 
of vegetables and avoid overindulgence 
in sweets and starches. 

Overweight in adults is usually an in- 
dication that such an individual is over- 
eating, or underexercising, or both. 
is a condition which should be corrected, 
because it is dangerous. Every extra 
pound carried is added strain on the in- 
ternal organs. 
he is eating too much, because food is the 
only thing which makes fat. This condi- 
tion can be corrected by reduction in con- 
sumption of starches and fats. Sweets 
should also be limited. 


Correction of Underweight 
Underweight, on the other hand, in the 


absence of organic diseases, may be cor- | 


rected’ by increased consumption of 
starches, fats, and milk products. Sleep, 


| exercise and fresh air is desirable for cor- | 
rection of both over and underweight, for | 


all ages and both sexes. 
Too much variety in foods should be 


avoided at any one meal, particularly if | 


it means too little variety at the next. 
Vegetables and fruits may be substituted 
for sweets and fats in warm weather. 
Two or three green vegetables should be 
eaten daily. 

In addition to protein food, carbohy- 
drates, and sugars and fats, the body 
needs a vital substance which is called 
“vitamins.” They are necessary to good 
health and are found in many foods. 

The vitamin in food may best be com- 


pared with the ignition spark in the gas- | 


oline engine, whose own energy is insig- 
nificant, but without which the engine 
cannot run. 

Our present knowledge indicates that 
vitamins are absolutely essential to nu- 
trition and growth. 
widespread in nature and an abundance 
of them will be found in every well bal- 
anced ration. 
will assure an abundant supply. 


Iowa Senate Passes Bill 
For Redistricting of State 


Des Morngs, Iowa, April 8. 

The Senate has passed a bill (H. 442) 
for reapportionment of Congressional dis- 
tricts and reducing the number of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from 11 to 9. The 


measure had been passed by the House. 


Under the bill, 


sentative Cyrenus Cole, of Cedar Rapids, 


|}and the Second by B. M. Jacobsen, who | 


was elected last November. The Sixth 
and Eighth districts also are made into 
one district. Representative C. William 
Ramseyer, of Bloomfield, and Lloyd Thurs- 
ton, Osceola, are the present members. 
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| with 15,000-watt power. 
| Un the Fifth and Second | 
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The stage of progress in construction work for the hydroelectric project on the Columbia River, south of 


Wenatchee in the center of the State of Washington, is shown in the photograph. 


At the right is the 


power house, 880 feet long. Beside it is the fishway, available for fish in ascending the river, a Federal 


requirement on streams used by salmon for spawning. L 4 t 
will have a potential capacity of 262,000 horsepower, and the construction work is estimated to cost 
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Are Said to Encounter Difficulties (Of Dirigible ‘Akron’ Rel 


$28,000,000. 


| Assertion Made at Hearing 


The charge that educational broadcast- | idle. 


ing stations are being “driven off the 
air” because of hardships imposed upon 
them by commercial broadcasters was 
made before the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion on April 8 by Armstrong Perry, Di- 
rector of the National Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio, and immediately chal- 
lenged by Ben S. Fisher, Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Commission. 

At a formal hearing before Examiner 
Ralph L. Walker involving competitive ap- 
plications, of California broadcasting sta- 
| tions, Mr. Perry also made the allega- 
tion that the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica and its subsidiaries, at the present 
; trend, “will be in control of radio broad- 
casting in a few years.” He said that the} 
|mortality among educational radio sta-| 
tions in the past four years has been 
great, pointing out that in 1926 there | 
were nearly 100 such stations as against | 
58 now licensed. | 


| 

At this point, however, Examiner Wal- 
ker interposed that such testimony was 
|not relevent to the issue before the Com- | 
mission, and that the witness should ion | 


fine himself to the pending application 
of the Pacific Western Broadcasting Fed- 
eration, Ltd., of Pasadena, Calif., for ex- | 
tension of construction permits for both | 
a broadcasting station and a relay broad- 


—< station granted in the Fall of 
1928. 


Challenges Testimony 
Of Director Perry 


Assistant General Counsel Fisher de- 
clared that the testimony of Mr. Perry 
should not be permitted to enter the rec- | 
ord unchallenged. During the past two 
years, he asserted, the Commission has 
not voluntarily deleted or changed the 
assignments of educational stations, and 
transfers of such stations from the educa- | 
tional to the commercial field, he said, 
were authorized at the request of the sta- | 
tions themselves, under “voluntary as- | 
signments.” | 

Mr. Fisher alluded to the results of a| 
| Survey of educational stations made by 
Federal Radio Commissioner Harold A. 
Lafount recently, which he _ declared 
| Showed that such stations were licensed 
for approximately 1,000 hours of opera- 
| tion a week, but actually are using 286. 
On the other hand he said that commer- | 
cial stations are broadcasting an average 
}of 3,400 hours weekly of educational 
programs. 


The type of program material classified 
|by the commercial stations as “educa- 
tional,” Mr. Perry said, might not be con- 
strued to be in that category by educators. 

Examiner Walker first heard the ap-| 
plication of Station KECA, at Los Angeles, | 
for authority to use the present 5,000-watt 
transmitter of Station KFIy at Los 
Angeles, which now is being replaced by 
a transmitter of the maximuny output of 
50,000 watts. It was stated that no in- 
crease in power was sought above the 
1,000-watt night output. | 


| 


| outlays 
| $3,564,651. 


| were $11,265,967. 


A new application—that of the Pio- 
neer Mercantile Company, at Bakersfield, 
Calif.—for the 1,490-kilocycle channel, 
with 5,000-watt power, also is docketed 
for hearing following the Pacific Western 
hearing. 

Appearing as witness for Pacific West- 
ern, Mr. Perry supported the application 
for extension of construction permits, stat- 
ing that the facilities allocated the com- 
pany have not been used up to this time 
because of economic conditions. 


Arizona Expends 


More Than Third of 


Funds on Highways. 


Total Revenue Receipts of | 
State for Year Approxi-| 


mate $25 Per Capita, Says 
Census Bureau 


More than one-third of the total funds 


;expended to maintain and operate the 
| State government of Arizona was used in | 


the construction and maintenance of high- 


ways, the Bureau of the Census has just 


announced. The announcement follows 


;in full text: 


The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Arizona for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929. The per capita figures for 
1929 are based on an estimated population 
of 423,200. These statistics were compiled 
by Mrs. Ana Frohmiller, State Auditor. 


The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Arizona amounted to $7,605,793, or $17.97 
per capita. 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1928 the 
comparative per capita for operation and 


. | 
maintenance of general departments was | 


$16.44, and in 1918, $10.02. The interest 


on debt in 1929 amounted to $95,523, and | 
improvements, | 


for permanent 

The total payments, therefore, 
for operation and maintenance of gen- 
eral departments, interest 


payments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds of 
bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs 
above, $4,654,487 was for highways, $1,509,- 


| 230 being for maintenance and $3,145,257 


for construction. 


The total revenue receipts were $10,502,- 
883, or $24.82 per capita. This was $2,801,- 
567 more than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for perma- 


;hent improvements, but $763,084 less than 


Gross Alexander, applicant in behalf of | 
the Pacific Western, then was heard on 


| his application for extension of construc-, 


tion permits. The broadcasting station 
would be operated on the 1,490-kilocycle | 
channel, unlimited time, with power to be} 
determined later, while the relay broad- 
casting station would be assigned to the 
6,080, 15,250 and 21,500 kilocycle channels, | 
Because of the 
nature of the applications, all broadcast- 


| 


|ing stations in California were invited to 


participate in the hearing. | 

It was brought out by counsel that the| 
construction permits to the Pacific West- | 
ern, particularly that relating to the 
broadcasting station, have been pending | 
since Nov. 1, 1928, and that these facili- | 


| ties have been charged against California | 


in the quota system, but actually are lying 


| of sales tax on gasoline, while those from | 
| nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes | 
on motor vehicles and amounts paid for 


the total payments including those for 
permanent improvements. Property and 
special taxes represented 52.6 per 
of the total revenue for 1929, 64 per cent 
for 1928, and 75.3 per cent for 1918. The 
increase in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 57.4 per cent 
from 1918 to 1929, but there was a decrease 
of 10.3 per cent from 1928 to 1929. The 


per capita property and special taxes were | 


$13.06 in 1929, $14.90 in 1928, and $11.42 
in 1918. 


Earnings of general 
compensation for 


departments, 
services 


or 
rendered by 


State officials, represented 43 per cent! 


of the total revenue for 1929, 4.2 per cent 
for 1928, and 8.2 per cent for 1918. 


Business and nonbusiness licenses con- | 


stituted 22.9 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1929, 18.7 per cent for 1928, and 53 
per cent for 1918. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 


chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance | 


and other incorporated companies and 


hunting and fishing privileges. The sales 


|}tax on gasoline amounted to $1,399,776 
|in 1929 and $1,004,312 in 1928, an increase 
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| of 39.4 per cent. 


The total funded or fixed debt outstand- 


jing June 30, 1929, was $488,710. 


The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 


|debt loss sinking fund assets) was $351,- 


112, or $0.83 per capita. In 1928 the 
per capita net debt was $0.99. The con- 
tingent debt is not included in the net 
debt of the State. This contingent debt 
represents the territorial debt of the coun- 


| ties and cities assumed by the State on} 


its admission to the statehood. 
The assessed valuation of property in 


| Arizona subject to ad valorem taxation 
| Was $685,067,887; 
taxes levied was $5,351,655; 


the amount of State 
and the 
capita levy, $12.65. In 1928 the per capita 
levy was $14.73, and in 1918, $14.01. 


Men in Idaho Outnumber 
Women, Census Shows 


The Director of the Census today (April 


8) announced the population of Idaho 


| classified by color, nativity, and sex, as| 


returned in the 1930 census, together with 
the number of persons 21 years of age 
and over, and the foreign-born white pop- 
ulation by citizenship. The total popula- 
tion of the State on April 1, 1930, was 
445,032, comprising 237,347 males, and 207.,- 
685 females, or an excess of 29,662 males 
over females. There were in the State 
437,562 white persons, 668 Negroes, 
6,802 of other races, the last including 
Mexicans, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Fili- 
pinos, etc. As compared with the number 
in 1920 (425,668), the white population 
shows an increase of 2.8 per cent, while 


At the left are the steel crest gates. 


This includes $2,092,558, ap- | 


and outlays | 
The totals include ~all! 


reported | 


cent | 


per | 
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‘New Ship to Be Commanded Sought by Research 
By Lieut. Comdr. Charles | 


} 
| 


| 


| E. Rosendahl, Department 
| Of Navy Announces | 


} 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


isfactory tests the “Akron” will be flown 
to Lakehurst and placed in commission | 
with Lieutenant Commander Rosendahl | 
in command. 

Lieutenant Commander Rosendahl was 
|born in Chicago, Ill., May 15, 1892, and) 
|was appointed a midshipman from the) 
Twelfth District of Texas. In 1923 he was 
appointed a student naval aviator (air- 
ship) under instruction at Lakehurst Na- 
| val Air Station, and he was a member of 
|the crew of the rigid airship “Shenan- 
doah” when she was commissioned. He 
made the transcontinental flight in the! 
| “Shenandoah” in 1924, and was aboard her | 
at the time of her destruction, in Sep-| 
tember, 1925. | 

In 1926 he was appointed executive of- | 
ficer of the “Los Angeles,” and in May,/| 
1926, was ordered to duty as commanding | 
officer of the “Los Angeles.” After serv- | 
ing for three years in that capacity he} 
was given command—in May, 1929—of the 
}naval rigid airship training and experi-| 
mental squadron. In July, 1930; he was) 
transferred to duty in the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

Developed Mooring Devices | 

During his seven years of service in} 
rigid airships, Lieutenant Commander 
Rosendahl has been associated with devel- 
opments which have resulted in improved 
mooring devices and methods of handling 
of airships and the construction of the 
Navy's mobile mast. 

He was in command of the “Los An- 
| geles” during her nonstop flight to Panama | 
in 1928 and, under his direction, the “Los| 
Angeles” was landed on the deck of the} 
| aircraft carrier “Saratoga,” Jan. 27, 1928, | 
the first time that a rigid airship was 
landed on the deck of a surface ship. 

In October, 1928, Commander Rosendahl | 
was the naval observer on the “Graf Zep- | 
pelin” during her first flight from Fried- | 
richshafen, Germany, to Lakehurst. He)! 
was an observer on the 1929 round-the- 
world flight of the “Graf Zeppelin,” mak-| 
ling the flight fromm Lakehurst to Lake-| 
hurst. 


Color Widely Used 
To Aid Sales Appeal 


——_—- 
Attractive Tints Adopted for | 


Many Common Products 


[Continued from Page 1.) | 


painted either white or black and even} 
when the primary colors were used the 
effect was usually a dull one. 

One needs only to peer through the} 
store windows today to observe the change 
that has taken place. Whether it be a/| 
waste basket or a tea kettle, a camera or} 
a typewriter, a cooking range or a bath-| 
tub, color has been made the dominating | 
| motif. Style has thus invaded the realms | 
of the more common articles of trade, and | 
the attractiveness imparted to them by 
the use of well-chosen tints and shades 
has certainly aroused consumer demand. | 

The psychological effect of color on the 
individual will no doubt be increasingly 
applied in modern business. Just as color 
has been found to be a stimulus and an 
aid to the worker in industry, so it is 
logical that it should be used as an appeal | 
in selling. The extent to which the me- 
; dium can be adopted is practically unlim- | 
| ited, inasmuch as the various combina- 
tions of tints that can be produced from 
the blending of the colors of the spec-} 
| trum (red, orange, yellow, green, blue, in- 
digo, violet) is inexhaustible. 

Giving rise in part to the utilization of 
color in industry is the necessity for 
|} greater replacement volume. In view of | 
the fact that thé hard objects of com- 
merce are not perishable and that tech-| 
nical advancements have increased their 
|length of serviceability (as, for example, | 
the automobile, the tire, the radio), the! 
introduction of a style factor becomes as| 
desirable in these lines as in wearing ap- 





vogue, which in turn stimulates turnover. 
Again, the intensity of competition, espe- 


greater persuasion is required to make} 
sales, causes manufacturers to look for 


| greater public favor. Color furnishes the 
|nucleus for selling appeal, for it is a sen- 
sation like smell or sound, which affect 
the sensory organs. 

Perhaps no better demonstration of the 
drawing power of color can be offered} 
than the pilgrimage every year of*thou- 
sands of people to the National Capital | 
| to witness the pink and white symphony 
of the Japanese cherry trees in bloom.| 


the Negro population (which numbered 
920 in 1920) shows a decrease of 27.4 per 
cent. 

The white population included 320,189 | 
natives of native parentage, 86,919 natives | 
of foreign or mixed parentage, and 30,454 | 
|foreign born. Of the whole number of | 
| foreign-born, 21,667 were naturalized, 2,104 | 
had taken out/their first papers, and 5,354 
were returned as alien, with reports on 
citizenship missing for 1,329. Alien for- 
eign-born whites represented 1.2 per cent | 
of the population in 1930, as compared 
| with 1.9 per cent in 1920. | 

The population 21 years of age and over 
numbered 246,770, or 55.4 per cent of the 
total. The foreign-born white population 
21 
29,184, of which number 4,636 were re- 





the Census, 


turned as alien.—IJssued by the Bureau of | 


« 


| parel, where color so largely dictates the | 
cially during the present depression, when | 


aids which will bring their products into) 


years of age ad over amounted to| 


has been a gradudl improvement through- 
out the drought-stricken States where the 
Red Cross has been supplying food to 
drought sufferers. 


After his conference with President 
| Hoover at the White House, Judge Payne 
stated orally that he had informed the 
President that at the end of March the| 
Red Cross was feeding 1,000,000 people | 
}in the drought area out of the $10,000,000 | 
fund raised by popular subscription. 

At one time the Red Cross was feeding 
more than 2,500,000 persons, he said. 

“I expect that we will continue food | 
| operations until early June or until the | 
gardens in the South, which have been | 
planted, produce food for the people,” 
jhe added. ‘We now have on hand ample 
funds to take care of the situation, and 
there will be no necessity for another | 
appeal.” 

Judge Payne said that the Red Cross’ 
| biggest food problem is in Arkansas and 
|; Oklahoma. The Red Cross is still feeding 
many in Louisiana and Mississippi, but | 
the situation in the former is better than | 








in the latter State, he added. 


ation of Voleanoes 


Studies Being Conducted by | 
Geological Survey at 
Branch Station Maintain- 
ed in Hawaii 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of an hour later a gigantic steam blast 
occurred at the top of one peak. It en- 
gulfed or threw out from the mountain 
about one-half of the peak, and precipi- 
tated an avalanche of 1,700 million cubic 
meters of rock down the northern front of | 


| the mountain, left a crater 1 km. wide and | 
|400 m. deep, 


and in the disturbance 
dammed a river and produced a lake. | 

In the United States, there is no evi- | 
dence that the extinct volcanoes have | 
been active since the advent of white man. 
Mount Lassen alone is active. 

Among American possessions many vol- | 
canoes exist. These are being studied. 
Scientists record their movements and 
from the data it is hoped that something 
may be known more definitely in the 


| future, Particularly as to their probable | 


activity of violence. 


Wild Life Believed Safe 
From Extinction by Hunters 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


feathers, the birds being herded on to 
ships and into enclosures where they were 
killed with clubs. The auk made its last | 
stand in America in Newfoundland, but 
finally became extinct. | 

The last known specimen of the Labra- 
dor duck, once a common species, was 
killed near Long Island in 1875. This 
bird ranged from Labrador as far South | 
as Chesapeake Bay. 

While the spread of civilization has re- 
sulted in the destruction of some forms of 
bird life, it has apparently been bene- 
ficial to others. The robin, purple grackle, 
and southern mocking bird are examples 
of birds which appear to have increased 
in number during recent years because of | 
popular sentiment. Three imported birds, 
the pigeon, starling and house sparrow, | 
also have thriven despite the growth of 
human population, although the last- 
named bred appears to have declined in 
numbers in recent years. | 

Siegen eee | 
Three Powers | 
ree Powers to Resume 


Naval Treaty Negotiations 


Negotiations looking toward the conclu- 
Sion of the Franco-Italian-British naval 
agreement will be resumed April 14, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, April 8. 
Negotiations, have been suspended during 
Easter week, Secretary Stimson explained. 


|Much of 


| is 


|} from Mexico or 


Court Defends Action 
Based on Religious Prin- 
ciples of Applicant 


The right to naturalization without be- 
ing required to take an oath to bear arms 
in defense of the Nation is asserted in a 
brief just filed in the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of United 
States v. Bland, No. 505. 

Marie Averill Bland, according to the 
brief, was accorded the right to citizen- 


|ship by the Circuit Court of Appeals for 


the Second Circuit though she declined to 
take the oath to take up arms to defend 
the country. However, she signified her 
willingness to aid the Nation in any other 
capacity during a period of war. 


Religious Scruples 

She declined to take the oath on the 
ground that martial combat was contrary 
to her religious principles. The Govern- 
ment secured a writ of certiorari from 
the Supreme Court to review the case. 

The brief calls attention to the court's 
decision in the case of Rosika Schwimmer, 


rwho was denied citizenship because she 


refused to swear to bear arms. That case 
is distinguished from the present one in 
the brief, it being pointed out that Rosika 
Schwimmer was an “avowed pacifist,’ 
without any nationalistic feeling and hav- 


|ing “only a cosmic conscience of belong- 


ing to the human family.” In ruling on 
that case, the brief contends, the court 


| did not have before it for consideration a 
| person with religious objections to war. 


Requirements of Act 
It is submitted that the Circuit Court 
of Appeals properly construed the cus- 
tomary oath of allegiance in ruling that 
Miss Bland should be admitted to citizen- 


|ship despite her religious scruples against 
| bearing arms. i 
|claimed, satisfies the requirement of the 


Such a construction, it is 


Naturalization Act. 

It is also asserted that religious convic- 
tions against bearing arms do not show a 
lacking of attachment to the principles of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
while such beliefs are in accord with the 
public policy and ideals of government. 


|To deny the petition, the brief concludes, 


would place a premium on intellectual 
dishonesty and ignorance.” 


Sweepstakes Are Cause 
Of Mail Fraud Orders 


(Continued from Page 1.1 
ment to detect all of the advertisements 
for the lotteries that come into this coun- 
try in time to check the scheme. The De- 
parment usually learns of these lottery 


| advertisements being sent into this coun- 
|try through some one receiving one and 


transmitting it to the Department. Imme- 
diately the Department issues a fraud or- 
der against the party who originally mailed 
the advertisement into this country. 

Most of these lottery advertisements are 
for legitimate lotteries, but in some in- 
stances it has been found that the lot- 
teries advertised are frauds. 

The second largest number of fraud or- 
ders issued against parties in foreign coun- 
tries by the Department are issued be- 
cause of the soliciting through the mails 
of subscriptions on sweepstakes to be run 
in foreign countries and which originat 
in Newfoundland, Ireland, and Canada 
None are allowed to go through the mails 
if detected. The Department learns of 
the entrance of these into this country in 
the same manner that it does of the 
schemes to solicit lottery subscriptions. 

Most of the other mail coming from 


| foreign countries which this country bars 


is obscene 
from any 


matter. This matter comes 
number of foreign countries. 
it is intercepted by the De- 
partment, following which a fraud order 
issued restraining it from coming 
through the mails. 

Exceptionally little attempt is made by 
parties in foreign countries to send 
through the United States mails matter 
proposing fraudulent schemes designed to 
get money ¢rom the victims without re- 
turning money’s worth. Now and then 
Canada some one will 
attempt to sell some worthless mining 
stocks by using the United States mails, 
but even in the greater part of these 
cases the sponsors of the schemes are 
found to be American citizens. 
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Propeller Failure 


Was Not Cause of 
Airplane Accident 


Department of Commerce | 
Says Later Evidence) 
Shows That Weather Con- | 


ditions Were Responsible 


Research to prevent aircraft accidents | 
of the nature which resulted in the death 
of six passengers and two pilots of a cross- 
country mail and passenger airplane in 
Kansas March 31 is being conducted by 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- | 


nautics, according to information made 
available April 8 by George W. Lewis, the 
Director of Aeronautical Research. 
Evidence that weather conditions and 
not propeller failure led to collapse of 
one wing of the piane has been secured 
by investigators of the Kansas City staff 
of the Aeronautics Branch, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced April 8. 


“We are making a careful study of the 
forces induced as a result of steep dives 
and other violent maneuvers,” Mr. Lewis 
explained “We also are studying the| 
forces resulting from a plane traveling at 
high speed being struck by a strong gust 
of wind.” 

Methods of preventing the formation of 
small quantities of ice which might make 
flight instruments inoperative are difficult 
to discover, Mr. Lewis added. There is 
no indication, he said, that the wing fail- 
ure on the wrecked plane was due to 
an unusual load on the plane through 
ice formation. 

The Department of Commerce April 3 
had announced that preliminary investi- 
gation of the plane crash indicated the 
accident was caused by failure of one 
blade of a propeller. (The full text of 
the statement appeared in the issue of 
April 4.) The latest statement follows in 
full text: 

Propeller Theory Disproved 

On the basis of the latest reports cov- 

ering the airplane accident in Kansas on 


March 31, a broken propeller was not the 
cause, it was announced by the Aeronau- 


tics Branch of the Department of Com- | 


merce. This conclusion was reached tol- 
lowing receipt of information from the 
field that the propeller, which at first was 
declared missing, has, as a result of sub- 
sequent excavations, been located under- 
ground beneath the place where the en- 
gine, to which it was attached, was dug 
out of the earth. 

The finding of the propeller in this loca- 
tion eliminates from consideration a prob- 
able cause for the accident which was 
advanced by the Aeronaulics Branch in 
a statement issued last Thursday night 
aiter receipt of information that the pro- 
pellers tor only two otf the three engines 
could be located. The broken propeller 
theory was strengthened when it was dis- 
covered that, although the right outboard 
engine had no propeller blades nor pro- 
peller hub, the safety nut which holds the 
propeller in place was still affixed to the 
end of the crankshait. 

However, an examination of the recov- 
ered propeller revealed that the hub had 
split, doubtless on striking the ground, 
and this accounts for its absence from 
the crankshaft of the engine with the 
safety nut still in place. 

Weather Primary Cause 


Additional evidence obtained by the De- 
pariment’s inspectors seems to ge 

e accident. Fifteen minutes after the 
air liner left Kansas City for Wichita, it 
was followed by a mail pilot, flying alone, 
who reports that he encountered extreme 
ice conditions, rolling fog and a reducing 
ceiling 

The mail pilot’s reference to the reduc- 
ing ceiling is confirmed by the record of 
the radio conversation between the air 
liner and the radio station at Wichita, 
which shows that the air liner stated it 
was flying low at the time. However, no 
mention was made by the plane of ice 
conditions. 

The pilot of the air liner, knowing from 
his radio conversation with Wichita that 
the weather was clear at that place, is 
believed to have started up through the 
low clouds to get above them. In doing so, 
it is thought that ice collected on the 
plane and possibly rendered inoperative 
certain of his flight instruments that 
function through the air stream. 


Without these instruments to assist the 
pilot, the plane apparently went into a 
steep dive. The results seem to indicate 
that on coming out of this maneuver, the 
change of direction occurred with such 
unusual rapidity as to build up an enor- 
mous load on the wing, which in return 
brought about the wing failure. 


Survey Projected 
Into Oil Estimates 


Nation-wide Study Authorized 
By Advisory Group 


The Oil States’ Advisory Committee 
adopted in executive session on April 8} 
a resolution authorizing its chairman, 
Cicero I. Murray, to appoint a committee 
wf technicians from the petroleum indus- 
try to work jointly with it in a Nation- 
wide survey to ascertain the most accurate 
estimate of potential oil production, Mr. 
Murray stated orally after the session. 

Prior to the committee session, Mr. 
Murray conferred with President Hoover 
at the White House, but he declined to 
discuss the conference. 

Criticizes Estimates 

He explained, however, that at present 
the high estimates of the industry are 
inaccurate as well as unfair, since they 
materially effect the markets of the Na- 
tion. A survey of this kind as proposed 
in the resolution, Mr. Murray said, would 
go far in bringing about stabilization. 

E. S. Rochester, Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board, before which 
the Oil States’ Advisory Committee will 
appear on April 9 in public hearing, in 
commenting on the resolution, said “it is 
indeed wise.” Mr. Rochester pointed out 
that a need exists for a more scientific 
method of estimating crude oil production. 

“The recommendation made by the vol- 
untary committee on petroleum economics 
suggesting the appointment of a com- 
mittee of competent petroleum engineers 
to work out a uniform method of obtaining 
accurate estimates is the most important 
item of the report,’’ Mr. Rochester asserted. 


Committee Named 


The Voluntary Committee on Petroleum 
Economics appointed by Secretary Wil- 
bur to make a study of the supply and 
demand in the oil industry between April 
1 and Sept. 30, 1931, submitted its report 
to Dr. Wilbur on April 7. (An authorized 
summary of this report was printed in the 
issue of April 8.) 

Mr. Murray said the Oil States Advisory 
Committee has completed a statement in 
reference to the industry with recom- 
mendations which, it is believed, will bring 
about stabilization. This statement be 
presented before the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board at the hearing, and will! 
be made public at that time. | 


; es 


PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 8, 1931 


10 a. m—Senator Phipps (Rep.), of 
Colorado, called before leaving for his 
home in Colorado. 


11:30 a. m—Walter Lyman Brown, of 
New York, called to pay his respects. 

12:15 p.m.—The Minister of Hungary, 
Count Laszlo Szechenyi, called to pre- 
sent Count Bela Hadik, new counsellor 
of the Hungarian Legation, and Lt. Col. 
S. A. Beldy, military attache. 

12:30 p. m.—Cicero Murray, chairman 
of the Oil States Advisory Committee, 
called to discuss oil matters. 

12:45 p. m.—George Easter, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Thorlief Knudtzen, Oak Park, 
Ill., and Wilfred Schurink, Mobile, Ala., 
winners in the *““You Can Make It” con- 
tests in handicraft work, called to re- 
ceive the President's personal greetings. 


Remainder of Gay—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Program to Extend 
Market for ‘Certified’ 
Lumber Is Proposed 


Bureau of Standards to Send 
Data Explaining Federal 
Specifications to National, 
State and City Agents 


The program of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to increase use of Federal specifica- 
tions covering a wide range of products 
is soon to be advanced with respect to 
lumber, when 31.000 persons in charge of 
purchases for Federal, State, county and 
municipal agencies and individual public 
institutions will be supplied with informa- 
tion now being compiled, A. S. McAllister, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau, stated 
orally April 8. 

The purchasing egents will receive 
names of hundreds of manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers who have ex- 
pressed willingness to guarantee provi- 
sion of hardwood or softwood complying 
with recently revised specifications drafted 
under the sponsorship of the Federal 
Specifications Board. It is expected this 
information will be forwarded before next 
July, Mr. McAllister stated. 

The activity is a part of the Board's 
certification plan, designed to obtain 
broadest possible use and effeciivencss of 
Federa! specifications, now 698 in num- 
ber and relating to a wide range of prod- 
ucts, it was explained. Additional infor- 
mation made available by Mr. McAllister 
follows: 

“Certifying” of Products 

The Bureau of Standards serves as a 
testing agency for the various departments 
of the Federal Government, and as such is 
assisting in placing the Government pur- 
chases upon an economical and business- 
like basis. In supplying purchasers with 
lists of manufacturers and distributers 
willing to guarantee compliance with na- 
tionally recognized specifications, impetus 
is given to popularization of use of the 
specifications. Certain disadvantages in- 
cident to the use of specifications by the 
medium-quantity buyer are overcome and 
use of the specifications by contract pur- 
chasers of both large and small amounts 
is facilitated. 

Information to be furnished to govern- 
mental purchasers of hardwood and soft- 
wood refers to “certifying” concerns in 
the following mumbers: 929 hardwood 
manufacturers; 1.078 softwood manufac- 
turers; 490 hardwood wholesalers; 649 
softwood wholesalers, and between 15,000 
and 18,000 retailers. 

Effective assistance in applying the cer- 
tification plan under which firms agree to 
handle products complying with specifica- 
tions has been received by the Bureau 
from many trade organizations 

The aims and objects of the plan for 
facilitating use of the Federal specifica- 
tions may be outlined as follows: 

Purposes of Plan 

To make thoroughly effective the bene- 
fits to be obtained by producers and con- 
sumers from the well-known economies 
incident to mass production, mass distri- 
bution and mass consumption 

To encourage the producers to manu- 
facture staple commodities to comply with 
nationally recognized commodity specifi- 
cations; 

To assist the producers in expanding 
their markets for staple commoditics com- 
plying with nationally recognized specifi- 
cations; 

To facilitate 
tionally recognized 
tions by large-quantity 
quantity buyers; 

To determine the commercial accepta- 
bility of certain mationally recognized spe- 
cifications; 

To aid in unifying the specifications 
used throughout the country; and 

To broaden the source of supply of 
products conforming to nationally recog- 
nized specifications 

It may be added that application of the 
plan to various industries has resulted in 
requests from other industries that sim- 
ilar action be taken with respect to their 
particular commodities 


Wider Wheat Market 


Sought in Argentina 


and expand the use of na- 
commodity specifica- 
and medium- 


Foreign Agents Asked to Aid in 
Cultivating Demand 


Current local reports transmitted to the 
Department of Commerce by Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Jule B. Smith, 
Buenos Aires, say that the Argentine gov- 
ernment has responded favorably to a re- 
quest by the Argentine wheat pool that 
assistance be given by foreign representa- 
tives of the Argentine government in culti- 
vating the export market for Argentine 
wheat. 

Following presentation of the request to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, according to 
the reports, the Ministry of Foreign Re- 
lations informed its diplomatic representa- 
tives in Great Britain, Germany, France. 
Holland Belgium and Italy, that with a 
view to bettering the situation the time 
seemed opportune to start, on the part of 
the Argentine ambassadors and consuls, 
direct consultations with larger millers in 
other countries. 

If the members of the legatidns suc- 
ceed in interesting millers who are not 


| Supplied or never have been supplied with 


Argentine wheat, the letter continued, the 
ministry offered to give attention by tele- 
graph to any purchase proposal giving 
the type, the f. o. b. or c, i. f. price, and 
the desired date of shipment. 


The Argentine grain pool also has re-| 


quested that all official Argentine repre- 
sentatives in other countries be provided 
with large samples of the export grades 
of wheat, and has pointed out the im- 
portance of having in the foreign offices 
commercial attaches conversant with the 
grain trade—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 
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Insanity Defense 
Lawin California 
Meets Approval 


State Crime Commission in 
Annual Report Suggests 
Regulation Also of ‘Alibi’ 
Method 


SACRAMENTO, Cair.. April 8. 
‘ Approval of California statutes rezulat- 
ing the defense of insanity in criminal 
; cases and the appointment of alienists 
where pleas of insanity are interposed is 
voiced by the California Crime Commis- 
; Sion in its annual report recently sub- 
; mitted to the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture of the State. 





Sanity the report 


}the next step will 


all 


f 





- 


In the determination of the issue of | 
States that “probably | 
be a constitutional | 


}amendment permitting the determination | 
| of defendant’s insanity by a board of im-| 


partial experts.” 
of the present systems, it is pointea out, 
are due to the fact that the determina- 
tion of mental condition is left to a jury 
or laymen 

The report refers to the fact that 
defense of insanity in criminal cases for 
generations has presented one of the most 
puzzling problems in the administration 
of the law. The defendant upon the plea 
of “not guilty’ could base a defense upon 
insanity without notice to the prosecution 
with the result that a group of experts 
on one side said the defendant was sane 
and a group on the other side said he 
Was not sane, according to the report. 
The matter was left to a jury to answer. 
Another evil arose, it is stated, due to 
the fact that both the issues of sanity 
and guilty were tried at the same time 


Problem Is Two-fold 


| The California method of solving the 
problem is two-fold: First, to separate 
the issue of guilt from the issue of sanity; 


and secondly, to cause the investigation | 


of the defendant’s mental condition 
be undertaken by umnprejudiced and 
biased experts. 

The report also recommends 
lation of the defense of alibi. 
defense, it is said 


to 
un- 


a regu- 
As a stock 
to be effective if es- 


tablished by competent evidence and cred-| 


ible witnesses. Occasionally, the report 
adds, the surrounding circumstances in- 
dicate that this defense is established by 
perjured testimony. It is put in after 
the State’s case is closed and the prose- 
culion is taken by surprise. Lack of 
time makes it almost impossible to se- 
cure the necessary witnesses to disprove 
the fictitious alibi. 

“The defendant who intends to F@ly or 
this defense should be required to give 
nolic: of such intemtion at least five das 
prior to trial,” the Commission recom- 
mends. 

The report points out that in civil cases 
the defendant is required to set up his 
defenses, “There is no logical reason why 
the people, in certain instances, should 
not have the same privilege as plaintiff 
in a civil case. The people are entitled 
to know what the defendant relies on as 
a defense, especially where the prosecut- 
ing attorney will be taken by surprise un- 
less given some previous notice.” 


Nature of Notice Required 


The suggested legislation would require 
such notice to be given within 10 days 
after arraignment, but not less than five 
days before trial, amd further that such 
notice shall desigmate the place at which 
the defendant claims to have been at the 
time of the alleged offense 

Dealing with the hesitancy to enforce 
the Habitus! Criminal Act, the re port 
aiter ciling objections, makes the point 
that the record discloses that the statute 
in California is being enforced only 
against those who have frequently com- 
mitted major offenses 

The Commission’s 
constitutional amendment 
waiver of jury trials in felony cases is 
submitted on the statement that it has 
resulted in a great saving to the State 
and particularly to counties where’ the 
waivers have been most frequent. It is 
pointed out that a case that would ordi- 
narily be tried in two or three days by 
a jury can be tried in one-half or one 
day by the court. 

It was noted that 
right of waiver has 


approval of a 1928 


permitting 


in Maryland, where 
prevailed since 1693, 
90 per cent of the cases were tried within 
three weeks after arrest. It also stated 
that the average time during 1929 elapsing 
between indictment and trial in that juris- 
diction was only 6. days. 

Aid to Prisoners 

“Second only in importance to 
ures that may prevent 
instance are plans 


meas- 
crime in the first 
to prevent the repeti- 
tion of crime by those who have already 
offended once,” says the report. ‘*This 
brings us to the prisons, ways of weaning 
prisoners from criminal habits and train- 
ing them for lives of usefulness. Im this 
endeavor, work is necessary, expecially 
work with a purpose.” 

Noting the difficulty of providing prison 
work for large numbers, the workines of 
the California State-use system is re- 
viewed 

“Under the public works plan we are 
building roads Thousands of prisoners 
have been used in this work with bene- 
ficial results. They are allowed a deduc- 
tion of one day from their sentence 
every two days’ labor they perform 
they also receive a small wage. The hard 
work, the habit of industry, the incentive 
to labor, the money earned and saved, all 
help to reform their lives for the better 

“We believe we will make greater prog- 
ress in the development of our industries 
in teaching prisoners habits of industry 
in training them for lives of usefulness 
by providing an earning plan for pris- 
oners engaged in productive activity. It 
has worked well in road building and 
we believe it will work well in the prison 
shops and factories.” 


Managua Families 
Are Retu rning Home 


Problems of Normal Living 
Conditions Being Solved 


Families are slowly 
homes in Managua, 
patch received from 
ister to Nicaragua, 
and announced by 
State Apri) 8 The 
lows in full text: 

The American Minister at Managua, 
Mr. Maithew E. Hanna, has reported to 
the Department that it has come to his 
attention that press reports have been 
sent from Managua alleging that a medi- 
cal officer of the United States Navy on 
duty with the Marine brigade forcibly 
entered the residence of President Mon- 
cada while under a misapprehension. Mr 
Hanna stated that this incident has been 
explained and closed in a manner en- 
tirely satisfactory to both Governments 

Mr. Hanna reported last night that re- 
lief measures continued satisfactorily. 
The Central American countries are do- 
ing very valuable work. Health conditions 
{are good. Four thousand persons were 
inoculated against typhoid on April 7 and 
a like number will be inoculated today. 

Through rail communication with Co- 
rinto will probably be reestablished Thurs- 


returning to their 
according to a dis- 
the American Min- 
Matthew E. Hanna 
the Department ot 
announcement fol- 


for | 
and| 


Most of the infirmities | 


the | 


| POOL SIDEIN PAN AMERICAN GARDEN | 


The view shown above is in the formal gardens of the Pan American 
Bureau in the National Capital, representing an edge of the reflect- 


ing pool. 


The figure overlooking the pool is a reproduction of the 
conventional concept of Xochipilli, Aztec God of Flowers. 


Investigation Conducted to Perfect | 


Printing in Color With Electroty pes 


Bureau of Standards Completes Study of Dimensional 
Changes in Manufacturing Process 


An investigation, results of which may, 
the production the 
highest git printing by of 
electrotypes, has just been complcted, Dr. 
W. Blum, of the Bureau of Standards, 
stated orally Om April 8 He said the 
sults of the reaearch, conducted in co- 
operation with the International Associa- 
tion of Electrotypers and the Government 
Printing Office, would aid in determining 
the cause and remedy of failure of elec- 
trotypes to exactly match in color print- 
ing 

The Federal Government uses thousands 
of electrotypes annually in official reports 
pamphlets, maps, and a wide variety of 
governmental publications, according to 
the Government Printing Office. 

At the same time it was stated orally 
at the Bureau of the Census that there 
were 12,657 book and job printing plants 
in this country in operation during 1929, 
according to the census of 1930, and that 
outside of these plants there are 221 
plants in the country engaged in electro- 
typing and stereotyping work. While the 
1930 census figures on the number of elec- | 
trotypers will mot be available until next | 
Fall, it was stated at the Bureau that the | 
latest figures Of record—those for 1920—| 
showed a total of 5,494 electrotypers and | 
stereotypers along with 8,222 lithogra- 
phers | 

Difficulty 
electrotypers 
printing that 


contribute toward of 


de of mea.is 


re- 


sometimes experienced by | 
im making plates for color 
have exactly corresponding 
dimensions, Dr. Blum said. The investiga- | 
tions of the dimensional changes in the} 
manufacture of electrotype was made in| 
Dr. Blum’s laboratory at the Bureau. He} 
designed a special s.cel measuring device | 
for determining dimensions on the curved | 
plates, as the *‘routing out” of the surface | 
on the plates made a specially accurate 
curving gauge mecessary. He said that al- 
most every printing press has different 
sized cylinders. 


is 


Regulation’ Needed 
In Casting of Metal 


Information made available by Dr. Blum 
follows: 

Plates were made under practical shop 
conditions, and were then measured care- 
fully to determine what changes in di- 
mensions were produced in each step of| 
the process. The conditions used in each 
operation were then varied, and these 
plates were measured in order to deter- 
mine how closely each operation must be 
controlled to secure a high degree of uni- 
formity, for example, to within a few thou- | 
sandths of an inch. 


The results Showed that the operations 
that must be closely regulated are the 
casting of the electrotype metal and the 
final curving of the plates. The results 
will be applicable to any color printing 
by electrotypes anywhere in the country. 

Although electrotyping is an accurate 
method of reproducing the designs of 
printing plates, both type and half-tone, | 
the dimensions of the finished plates are 
not usually the same as of the originals. 
Such changes im dimensions of a single} 
plate are generally unobjectionable, but it 
is important that plates of a set used for 
multicolor primtimg should register, that 
is, have equal corresponding dimensions 

In this investigation, conducted in coop- 
} eration with the International Association 
ot Electrotypers, electrotypes were made 
under typical but carefully controlled con- 
ditions, and were measured after each step 
in the process. The results showed that 
in molding, either in lead or wax, the 
dimensional changes are generally less} 
than 0.05 per cent, and are hence negli- 
gible. In deposition there is usually a 
contraction of about 0.15 per cent, the 
magnitude of which does not vary much 
with changes im conditions of deposition 
The casting Of electrotype metal on the 
back of the shells always cause a con-! 
traction, which is about 0.2 per cent and 
is not much affected by the temperature 
of powing or the rate of cooling. 





Expansion Produced 
In ‘Finishing’ Plate 

“Finishing,” that is, straightening 
plates, either Dy hand hammering or by 
pressure at Ordinary temperature. pro- 
duces an expansion which varies with the- 
extent of the finishing required. Straight- 
ening at a temperature just below the 
melting point of the type metal produces! 
a Slight contraction. 

Curving produces a marked stretch, | 

i 

day. Families are slowly returning to | 
| their homes and are repairing them. | 
| The efforts of the Central Relief Com- | 
|mittee have been concentrated on the 
| problems of shelter and of restory,g nor- 
mal living and commercial conditions in 
the community. 


the 


which may be more than 1 per cent. A 


; plain plate stretches somewhat less than | 


the amount calculated for a homogeneous 
plate of the same thickness and diameter | 
of curvature; while a type plate stretches 
more. At best it is difficult to make | 
curved plates of exactly the same dimen- 
sions | 
In the 
ing, type 
the flat 
treated 


method of curv- | 


on the face of 

electrotype, which has been 
with chalk or graphite to 
vent permanent adherence of the type 
metal. When such a composite plate is 
curved, the stretch ‘is decreased. To re- 
duce it to zero, it is necessary to make 
the added type metal thicker than that 
on the back of the shell, that is, the 
printing face must be closer to the inner 
than to the outer surface of the com- 
posite plate. If too much type metal is 


“non-stretch” 
metal is cast 


pre- | 





put on the face before curving, the print- 
ing surface may actually contract during 
the curving. 
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Controlled Selling Nebraska Ruling 


Of Fruit Planned 


New Committee Also Will De- 
velop Organization for 
V egetables 


At the close of a series of three sec- 
tional conferences the Federal Farm Board 
announced today 
ganization committee composed of 14 mem- 
bers had been selected to develop the 
details of a proposed cooperative sales 
agency plan for the selling of miscella- 
neous fruits and vegetables. 

The other conferences were held at 
Jacksonville, Fla., on April 3 and St. 
Louis, Mo., on April 6. At the Jackson- 
ville conference five of the committee 
members were selected; four were chosen 
at the St. Louis meeting; and five were 
named at the Washington meeting. 


Fruit and vegetable cooperatives from | 


21 States were represented at the confer- 
ences. In sending out invitations to these 
conferences the Farm Board invited only 
those who had indicated in their replies 
to questionnaire that they favored the es- 
tablishment of a central grower-owned 
and controlled sales arency to handle their 
products. 

Later the Farm Board will call a meet- 
ing of this committee in Washington, D. 
C.—Issued by the Federal Farm Board. 


Shipping Board Approves 
New Names for Five Ships 


Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., of San Francisco, 


were authorized by the Shipping Board 
today (April 8) to change the names of 
five ships recently purchased from the 
Finkbine-Guild Transportation Company. 
The vessels were formerly Shipping Board 
owned. The ships and their new names 
are: Abron to Point Chico; Dio to Point 
Caleta; Dochet to Point Salinas; Man- 
hattan Island to Point Brava; Sabotowan 
to Point Palmas.—Issued by the Shipping 
Board. 


‘Americans in Outbreak 


In Madeira Reported Safe 


All American citizens are safe in Fun- 
chal, Madeira, which is now in control of 
revolutionary forces, according to an oral 
announcement April 8 by the Secretary 
of State, Henry -L. Stimson. Secretary 
Stimson had received a report from the 
American consul at Funchal, John’ F. 
Huddleston. 


. Sulkha 


(April 8) that an or-; 


Defines Statute 
On Price Cutting 


‘Attorney General Declares 
Lowering of Price on a 
Related Article to Meet 
Competition Is IHlegal 


Lincoin, Nesr., April 8. 

Business competition in a specific com- 
modity can not be met by unlawful price 
lcutting on a related article under the 
Nebraska antidiscrimination laws, the At- 
torney General of Nebraska, C. A. Soren- 


sen, has ruled in a recent opinion. In 
answer to a direct question Mr. Sorensen 
said that, in his opinion, the courts in a 
prosecution for price cutting on gasoline 
would not approve a defense that a com- 
petitor reduced the price on oil. 


In the absence of a rule that the price 
can only be reduced to meet the price of 
a competitor on the same article or com- 
modity, Mr. Sorensen said, it would be 
almost impossible to secure a conviction. 

“Every person who sells any commodity 
or service is, in a very rgal sense, com- 
peting against every other person who 
sells any commodity or service to get hold 
of the purchaser's dollar, but this is not 
the kind of competition which justifies a 
seller in reducing the price of his com- 
modity in one locality below the price he 
mainiains in another locality in the State,” 
he holds. 


Quality of Gasolines 


The Attorney General also ruled that 
different grades of gasoline could be legally 
sold at different prices and approved the 
alleged practice of concerns selling “com- 
petition gasoline,” which is actually of 
different quality than other gasoline they 
are selling and the price of which is re- 
duced to the price of the cut price com- 
petitor without reducing the price of their 
regular gas. This latter practice is law- 
ful, he said, “if there is no misrepresenta- 
tion to the public and if the seller main- 
tains a uniform price throughout the 
State for the grade known as ‘competitive 
gasoline.’ ” 


Unable to find a definition of “com- 
peting territory,” the Attorney General 
said that when two bona fide competitors 
occupy the same “trade territory” each has 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.1 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS y 


REGARDING PRICES 


The Necessary charge for Merchandise 
that fulfils the particular desire of 
the Purchaser is never Unreasonable. 


Our Prices always reflect Intrinsic Value 


NEW YORK~— 512 FIFTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO—6 SO. 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


LOCAL TELEPHONE SERVICE ONCE COST 


‘240 A YEAR 





IN 1879, the New York 
tory was acard listing 25 


were no telephone numbe 


for them. When you telephoned, you gave 


the operator the name of 


wanted. Service was sl 


and limited principally 


wealth. The cost of a single telephone 


was as high as $240 a year. 


Today, you can talk to 


dreds of thousands of telephone users for 


a fraction of what it then cost for con- 


with less than 


Every new installation 


nection 


scope and value of the tel 
home or office. 
Twenty-four hours of 


telephone stands ready to 


ordinary affairs of life and in emergencies. 


In the dead of night, it 


telephone direc- 
2 names. There Men transact a 
rs, nor any need 
the person you hold duties. In 
ow, inadequate 


to people of 


any one of hun- system that uses 


and represents 
three hundred. local service is 
increases the 


ephones in your 


ness over it. W 


physician to the bedside of a sick child. 


great part of their busi- 
omen use it constantly to 


save steps and time in social and house- 


an increasing number of 


ways, it helps to make this a united, more 
active, more efficient nation. 

Simply by lifting the receiver you be- 
come part of a nation-wide communication 


80,000,000 miles of wire, 
an investment of more 


than $4,000,000,000. Yet the cost of 


only a few cents a day. 


Subscribers who look back over the 
month and consider what the telephone 


has meant to them in convenience, security 


every day, the and achievement 


serve you in the 


will summon a 


are quick to appreciate its 


indispensable value and reasonable price. 
Frequently you hear it said—“The tele- 
phone gives you a lot for your money.” 


* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY *® 
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Cuban Business — 


Conditions Found 


To Be Unchanged 


Further Decline | 
Activity Expected, How-| 
ever, With Close of Sea-' 


son for Tourists 








in Trade} 





| 
| 
By Albert F. Nufer 


Acting Commercial Attache, American 
Embassy, Havana | 


General business conditions in Cuba) 
show very little variation during March, | 
as compared with preceding months. | 
While there has apparently been no ap-| 
preciable increase in the economic reces- | 
sion, conditions remain unfavorable, with | 
indications of further declines in business | 
activities with the close of the tourist sea-| 
son and after the end of the sugar crop. | 

The sugar-grinding season, which began | 
on Jan. 15, is now more than two-thirds | 
over. Thirty-one mills have ceased grind- | 
ing, and up to March 15 Cuba produced 
2,169,492 long tons of sugar. As the 1930-| 
31 crop is limited by decree to 3,122,000 
long tons, it will be seen that the grind- 
ing season will probably be finished before 
April 15. 

During the period Jan. 1 to March 21 
total Cuban exports of raw sugar amounted 
to 479,948 long tons, as compared with 
441,193 long tons during the same period | 
of the preceding year. Exports for the 
same period to the United States proper 
totaled 445,048 long tons, an increase of | 
107,820 long tons, as compared with the} 
same peridd of 1930, when these exports) 
totaled 347,228 long tons. The official av-| 
erage price of raw sugar in warehouse, 
Havana, for the first half of March was 
$1,031180 per 100 pounds, as compared with 
$1.708929 per 100 pounds during the same 
period of 1930. 


Raw Sugar Prices Gain 


Raw sugar prices showed a slight up- 
ward tendency during the third week of 
the month under review, probably as a 
result of favorable reports on the progress 
of negotiations now under way in Paris 
for ‘1e completion of the international 
suga: stabilization plan. Nothwithstand- 
ing this slight improvement in sugar prices 
they are alleged to be still far below pro- 
duction costs. 

The 1931 tobacco crop has been har- 
vested and is now in process of curing. It 
is reported that the quantity will com- 
pare favorably with last year and that 
the quality will be superior, with a larger | 
percentage of high grades. There has 
been some agitation during the past week | 
among the tobacco growers in favor of 
a tobacco crop restriction, but indications 
are that no immediate action will be 
taken in this connection. Exports of 
stemmed and unstemmed leaf tobacco dur- 
ing February totaled 1,844,567 kilograms | 
valued at $1,358,658 as compared with 1,-| 
763,535 kilograms valued at $2,054,003 in 
February, 1930. Exports of cigars totaled 
4,066,924 units, as compared with 4,797,- | 
287 units during February, 1930. 


Diversification Indicated 


As an indication of the trend towards 
diversification of extractive and manufac- 
turing industries, it is reported that a new 
mill for the manufacture of sheeting, drill 
and denims is to be completed in the very 
near future. A large sugar mill in the 
Matanzas province will dedicate a _—< 
acreage to sunflowers and will install 
plant for extracting the oil from the seed. 

The number of building permits issued 
by the municipality of Havana for the 
month of February totaled 77 units, an 
increase of 55 units over the correspond- 
ing month of 1930, which indicates that 
the upward trend in building activity, 
which was noted during January for the | 
first time in four months, continues. 
However, most of this construction work 
is confined to small residential buildings | 
of one story. 

Imports of newsprint paper during Feb- | 
ruary into the port of Havana totaled 
818,137 kilos as against 896,722 kilos dur- 
ing the same month of the previous year. 
The decrease in imports of newsprint 
paper is probably attributable to the fact 
that the publication of all opposition pa- | 
pers was suspended by presidential decree 
during parts of the months of January | 
and February. The last of these sus-| 
pended papers resumed publication this | 
month, and it is assumed that imports | 
will return to normal. ? 





Mayonnaise Output | 


Continues to Grow 

. aendoamttecnaiienie | 

Expansion of 18 Per Cent Over 
1919 Is Recorded 


Manufacture of mayonnaise and allied 
products continued during 1930 its steady | 
growth of the last three years, according | 
to information collected by the Foodstuffs | 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 

An increase of 18.7 per cent in 1930 over | 
1929, as compared with an increase in 1929 
of 17.9 per cent over 1928, is shown by re- 
turns from 73 concerns estimated to repre- 
sent more than two-thirds of the produc- 
tion. These returns were gathered in the 
Foodstuffs Dvision’s third annual survey 
of the mayonnaise, salad dressing and re- 
lated products industry, undertaken at 
the request of the Mayonnaise Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Completed replies to questionnaires cov- 
ering 1930 were received from 114 manu- 
facturers, but the yearly comparisons are 
based only on the 73 who had reported 
also in the two preceding years. On the 
basis of information furnished by 83 of 
the manufacturers, who were able to sup- 
ply definite information on their sales by 
months, it was found that sales began a 
gradual increase in January, with the| 
months of March to July, inclusive, show- 
ing the greatest volume. In August be- 
gan a gradual tapering off that contin- 
ued through December, the month of least 
volume during the entire year. 

“There is apparently a close relationship 
between carlot shipments of lettuce and 
monthly sales of mayonnaise and related 
products,’ says R. §. Hollingshead, As- | 
sistant Chief of the Foodstuffs Division, 
and in charge of the mayonnaise survey. 
This suggests the possibility of control of 
production by correlation with carlot ship- 
ments of lettuce, in view of the fact that 
fluctuations in these shipments are a| 
month ahead of similar fluctuations in| 
mayonnaise sales. 

According to tabulated information, 66.6 
per cent of the mayonnaise, salad dressing 
and related products sold in 1930 by the 
manufacturers was distributed directly to 
retailers through manufacturers’ wagons 
or through wagon distributors. This com- 
pares with 58 per cent so distributed in 
1929. The percentage going directly to 
wholesale grocers decreased from 29.6 in 
1929 to 12.2 in 1930, and the percentage 
going direct to chain stores, presumably | 
in other ways than in wagons to the in-| 
dividual unit, increased from 7.3 to 17.6. 

“For the first time,” says Mr. Hollings- 
head, “manufacturers were asked in this 
survey to give the percentage of their | 
sales through their wagons or wagon dis- | 
tributors which went to chain-store out- | 
lets, as well as the percentage going 
through independent retailers. 

“On the basis of reports from manu- 
facturers who handled about 75 per cent 


| 
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| chain stores.” 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 

sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 


tained from reliable private, 
sources. The actual week for 


end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 


ison for the same period. 


In order to simplify comparison between different 


Index Numbers 
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Commercial Grain Stocks 
In This Country Reduced | 


| 
Commercial stocks of all principal 
grains in store and afloat at United States 
markets April 4 were smaller than on} 
March 28, the Department of Agriculture | 
stated April 8. Stocks April 4 and March | 
28, respectively, in bushels, according ™ 
the Department, were as follows: 
Wheat, 213,583,000 and 214,242,000; corn, | 
22,167,000 and 22,174,000; oats, 18,216,000 | 
and 19,055,000; rye, 12,902,000 and 13,199,- 
000; barley, 9,465,000 and 10,159,000; flax, | 
1,183,000 and 1,205,000. | 
Stocks one year ago were: 
Wheat, 150,427,000; corn, 25,255,000; oats, | 
19,007,000; rye, 14,262,000; barley, 9,372,000; 
flax, 652,000. There were also 11,554,000 
bushels of Canadian wheat in store in| 
bond at United States markets April 4, | 
compared with 13,990,000 March 28 and 
23,981,000 a year ago. 





of their sales through wagons, and assum- 
ing that practically all of the products 
going direct to wholesale grocers would | 
reach the consumer through independent | 
retail outlets, the figures indicate that 
39.9 per cent of mayonnaise and allied 
products was retailed in 1930 through 


The 1930 production of the firms report- 
ing was valued at $38,169,503. Of this 
amount, $25,860,457 was represented by 
mayonnaise, and $12,309,046 by salad 
dressings, sandwich spreads, French dress- 
ing, “Thousand Island” dressing, and | 
other products of this general nature.— | 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 





Italian Shoe Output 


Italian shoe manufacturers are receiv- | 
ing. fewer orders for their wares. An un-|} 
usually mild Winter has reduced the sales | 
of shoes, with the result that dealers | 
have purchased conservatively. Makers | 
of low-grade footwear slashed prices to 
increase their businesses. (Department of 
Commerce.) | 





CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000. 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau | 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of each 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 
ganizations. Following is the Bureau's summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including | 
part-time employes), F: | 


Cumberland, Md., 1930 Population, 37,747 ] 

























| A B Cc D E F 
bite MOORE os asc cawaeaakncen 534 1,783 $21,213,181 100.00 $2,895,295 $2,306,471 
Single-store independents 447 1,293 15,989,851 75.38 2,184,531 1,643,333 | 
Chains (four or more units) .. 61 339 3,210,223 15.13 421,853 448,332 | 
All other types of organization..... 26 151 2,013,107 9.49 288,911 214,806 
Wheeling, W. Va., 1930 Population, 61,659 | 
A B Cc D E F | 
NOR S555 gcse icaiiak oa agitate eee 980 3,785 $42,068,220 100.00 $6,262,775 $5,480,853 | 
Single-store independents 795 2,579 28,667,594 68.14 4,641,899 3,658,691 | 
| Chains (four or more units) .... 133 907 9,479,860 22.54 992,607 1,287,998 
| All other types of organization..... 52 299 3,920,766 9.32 628,269 534,164 
Parkersburg, W. Va., 1930 Population, 29,623 
A B Cc D E F 
SO ee re eG ee 435 1,488 $16,978,572 100.00 $2,611,215 $2,031,561 | 
Single-store independents 348 1,034 11,884,483 70.00 1,940,153 1,398,606 | 
Chains (four or more units) ... 55 285 3,646,217 21.48 422,909 403,478 | 
All other types of organization...... 67 169 1,447,872 8.52 248,153 229,477 | 
Huntington, W. Va., 1930 Population, 75,572 | 
A B Cc D E F 
Eh ONO ods andes scnnabedewss salen cae 913 2,935 $33,082,462 100.00 $4,855,385 $3,868,510 
Single-store independents 716 =61,835 21,858,762 66.07 3,447,478 2,577,080 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 154 910 8,787,546 26.56 920,617 1,013,276 | 
All other types of organization...... 43 190 2,436,154 7.37 487,290 278,154 | 
Morgantown, W. Va., 1930 Population, 16,186 
A B Cc D E F 
RS eon rrr fre ree 186 739 $8,755,272 100,00 $1,356,812 $949,852 
Single-store independents .......... 147 536 6,506,199 74.31 1,103,014 716,321 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 24 149 1,705,901 19.48 158,228 161,504 | 
All other types of organization...... 15 54 543,172 6.21 95,570 72,027 
Del Rio, Tex., 1930 Population, 11,693 
B Cc D E F 
I Re ree Tree, Cer rer Te 565 $7,045,108 100.00 $1,089,435 $672,993 | 
Single-store independents ...... 312 4,652,658 66.04 596,946 408,590 
Chains (four or more units) ... 140 1,508,672 21.42 354,263 128,944 
All other types of organization 113 883,778 12.54 138,226 135,459 
Brownwood, Tex., 1930 Population, 12,789 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores .... re PANS Akws poate 298 837 $10,062,160 100.00 $2,086,433 $1,000,672 
Single-store independents 254 568 7,541,365 74.95 1,372,518 704,585 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 31 199 1,515,920 15.06 542,141 177,012 
All other types of organization...... 13 70 1,004,875 9.99 171,774 119,075 | 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 
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|Duty Assessment Reduced 


On Aluminum Capsules 


New York, April 8.—Sustaining protests 
of the Anglo-French Drug Company, Inc., 
the United States Customs Court has 
found that certain imporied aluminum 
capsules, upon which duty was levied at 


lorem, under paragraph 339, Act of 1922, 
as aluminum hollowware, should have 
been taxed at only 40 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 399, as manufactures of 
metal not specially provided for. Chief 
Justice Fischer writes the opinion in this 
case. (Protests 441128-G-23274-30, etc.) 





Production of Cheese 
Rises in Census Period 


The Bureau of the Census announces 


the publication of a special report com- | 


piled from returns received at the biennial 


| Census of Manufactures taken in 1930, | 


which gives summary figures for the pro- 
duction of cheese. 


In order to avoid undue delay in pub- | 
lication, the preliminary report presenting | 
| those statistics was compiled before the 
returns for a considerable number of fac- 


tories, including a few important ones, 


|had been received, and it was therefore 


necessary to include estimates for these 
factories. Complete returns are now 
available, and accordingly revised figures 
are presented in this report, together with 
an additional table giving production sta- 
tistics by States. 

The total production of cheese (in- 
cluding cottage, pot, and bakers’ cheese) 
in 1929 by manufacturers in the» United 


States amounted to 606,309,802 pounds, | 
valued at $119,006,239 ‘at f. o. b. factory | 


prices). These figures represent increases 
of 17 per cent and 8 per cent, respectively, 
as compared with 518,198,333 pounds, val- 
ued at $110,161,256, reported for 1927, 
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for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
itis expressed as an index number of more than 100; 


the average the index number 


is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending April 4 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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| the last preceding census year. The 1929 
total is made up as follows: American 
| cheese, 397,842,485 pounds, valued at $83,- 
| 544,788; Swiss, etc., 
| $12,085,845; cream, 35,883,062 pounds, $9,- 
| 692,125; Italian, 8,579,239 pounds, $1,964,- 
}118; other varieties, 8,848,282 pounds, 


| $2,682,990; cottage, pot, and bakers’ cheese, 


| 97,022,744 pounds, $9,046,373. 


lestablishments engaged primarily in the 
|production of cheese, and 65,233,473 
| pounds, valued at $8,182,553, by establish- 


|ments in other industries which manu- 
factured cheese as a secondary product.— 
Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
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58,133,990 pounds, | 


11 cents a pound and 55 per cent ad va-| Of the total for 1929, 541,076,329 pounds, | 


| valued at $110,823,686, was contributed by | 








NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 


not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 
Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
| Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 
advertising space under the same conditions. — Advertising 
Department, The United States Daily. 
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Gulf Southwest 


- Aided in Growth - 
By Oil Industry 


Section Once Confined to 
Agricultural Pursuits Now 
Becoming Center of In- 
dustrial Activity 





































































[Continued from Page 2.] 


Okla., are now becoming settled communi- 
ties and are attracting a wide variety of 
trades and industries. 

In 1929, 1,006,000,000 barrels of crude oil, 
1,145,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas, and 
1,231,000,000 gallons of natural gasoline 
were drawn from the oil and gas fields of 
this country. From these immense vol- 
|umes of oil and gas was produced a host 
|of commodities, many of which are as 
| Vital in the structure of our modern world 
as were bows and arrows to the red men 
| who once roamed the almost trackless 
| plains in search of buffalo—plains which 
are today dotted with oil derricks and tra- 
versed by well-paved highways. 

Of the immense volumes of oil, gas, and 
| Natural gasoline produced in this country 
the major portion comes from the States 
of the Gulf Southwest and is distributed 
from there to almost every State in the 
|} Union. In 1929 nearly 18,000,000 motor 
cars in this country—where there is one 
car to each four and one-half persons— 
| were supplied with oil and gasoline from 
| the wells in this area. Thousands of bar- 
|rels of fuel oil originating in the Gulf 
| Southwest warmed homes from Maine to 
Texas. 


a» 


Source of Power 

Fuel oil and natural gas furnished 
| power to hundreds of factories throughout 
the country and played an important part 
in the growing industrialization of the 
Southwest. The candles on your birthday 
}cake, the asphalt shingles on your roof, 
| the ointment you use to cure that sunburn, 
}or the macadam pavement along which 
you ride so smoothly—all these and many 
; Other every-day articles too numerous to 
|}mention may have come from the thick, 
| black oil flowing from pools a mile or 
|more beneath the ground in the States 
| of the Gulf Southwest. 

At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury the Gulf Southwest produced 917,000 
barrels, or only 1.44 per cent of the pe- 
troleum produced in the United States. 
Natural gasoline was unknown, and most 
of the natural gas produced was allowed 
to escape into the air. In 1929 this area 
produced over 700 times as much oil, or 
642,014,000 barrels, equivalent to 63.84 per 
cent of the country’s total and 43 per cent 
of all the petroleum produced in the world. 
In this same year 29,315,000 barrels of 
natural gasoline were recovered and 1,145,- 
410,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas were 
collected and used by industrial and do- 
mestic consumers. To produce these tre- 
mendous supplies of oil, gas, and natural 
gasoline, having an estimated value ex- 
ceeding $800,000,000, required the services 
of more than 120,000 men. 


Texas Leads 


Six of the Gulf Southwest States pro- 
duce petroleum. These are Arkansas, 
| Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Okla- 
| homa, and Texas. Texas, the largest pro- 
ducer, is closely followed by Oklahoma, 
and their combined output amounts to 
approximately 86 per cent of the area's 
| total. Production in both these States 
has been increasing rapidly for many 
years. Kansas has shown small produc- 
tion increases after a decline in 1921, 1922, 
and 1923, so that in 1929 it furnished 6.68 
per cent of the area's total. 

Production in Louisiana, amounting to 
3.15 per cent of the total, has remained 
practically constant since 1923, in which 
year there was a drop of about 11,00,000 
barrels from the peak of 1920. Oil was 
|first reported from New Mexico in 
1924, and in 1929 the output amounted 
}to 1,689,000 barrels—less than 1 per 
cent of the area's total. Arkansas 
}alone has shown a_ steady decline, 
its production in 1929 amounting 
| to less than 33 per cent of the peak out- 
put of 1925 and only 3.91 per cent of the 
Gulf Southwest total. 
| The increased production of the area ¢ 
has followed the discovery of new pools. 
At the present time most of the produc- 
|tion comes from 100 counties, of which 
61, or 61 per cent, have been developed 
since 1921. 

Drilling Costs Rise 


| In 1929 there were 122,732 produc- 
jing wells in the area, and during that 
| year 13,677 new wells were completed, of 
| which 6,975 were oil producers, 1,333 were 
|gas wells, and 5,369, or nearly 39 per 
cent, were abandoned as dry holes, or 
dusters. Drilling costs have been mount- 
| ing steadily, principally because of increas- 
jing well depths, and it is estimated that 
| the expenditures for this purpose in the 
|Gulf Southwest amounted to between 
| $350,000,000 and $400,000,000, a little over 
| 50 per cent of which was for labor. 

| Looking at the area as a whole, all avail- 
able statistics indicate that the petroleum 
| industry will continue for many years to 
| be a major source of income to the thou- 
|sands of people who earn their living by 
| producing, transporting, and_ refining 
crude oil. Looking forward to the time 
when the last drop of recoverable oil has 
been extracted from the ground, it seems 
| only reasonable to expect that the Gulf 
Southwest will continue to be the source of 
vast quantities of motor fuel, prepared, 
perhaps, from oil shale or by the hydro- 
| genation of coal; for some of the country’s 
|largest deposits of these minerals lie within 
| the boundaries of that area. 

| (The subject treated in the fore- 
goting article is elaborated in the 

| survey, “The Petroleum Industry of 
the Gulf Southwest” (Domestic Com- 
merce Series, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce No. 44) and may 
be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, or from any of the 
district offices of the Bureau of Fore 
eign and Domestic Commerce, for 65 
cents a copy.) 
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Illinois Dry Cases New Campaign Against Illiteracy 
Requested by Secretary Wilbur 


Work on Farms 
Retarded by Cold 
In Many Sections 


Beneficial Rains Continued 


Throughout East During, 


Week, According to Agri- 
culture Department 


More rain over nearly all the section of 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains 
last week replenished soil moisture, which 
is now generally sufficient for planting, 
germination, and growth of crops, the 


Weather Bureau, Department of Agricul- | 
ture, stated April 8 in its weekly review | 


of weather and crop conditions. The re- 


view follows in full text: 
The disturbance that was central over 
the east Gulf States at the close of last 


week moved northeastward to eastern Vir- 
ginia, and thence northward to the St. 
Lawrence Valley by April 2, attended by 
generous precipitation over nearly all areas 
east of the Mississippi River. A second 
“low” moved northward along the At- 
lantic Seaboard the latter part of the 
period, and precipitation was again gen- 
eral in the more eastern States, with some 
snow reported as far south as Asheville, 
N. C. 

In other parts of the country rains were 
largely of a local character, though exten- 
sive, about April 3, in midwestern sections 
Warmer weather overspread the North- 
west the first of the week, and there was 
a substantial rise in temperature in the 
interior about the middle, while the latter 
part was abnormally cool rather generally 
in eastern areas. 


Low Temperatures 


The temperature for the week averaged 
above normal west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, along the northern border to the 
eastward, and in the Northeastern States 
Elsewhere it was decidedly cool, with the 


temperature averaging from 4 degrees to | 


_ Call for Few Juries 


Proportion of Waivers in Chi-| 
cago District Is 91 
Out of 93 


In only two of 93 cases brought under 
the National Prohibition Law in the 
Northern District of Illinois during the | 
seven-month period from September to 
March were jury trials held, the Depart- 
ment of Justice announced in a statement 
|April 8. The statement follows in full 
text: 

A report has been received at the De- 
partment of Justice from the United 
States Attorney for the Northern District 
of Illinois that out of 93 cases brought in 
that district under the National Prohibi- 
tion Law during the seven-month period, 
September-March, jury trials were held in 
only two cases and juries were waived in 
91 cases. In 10 cases brought under the 
antinarcotic laws, jury trials were held in 
two cases and juries were waived in eight 
cases. 

As to miscellaneous cases, 21 in num- 
ber, jury trials were held in nine cases and 
juries were waived in 12 cases. The total 
result was 13 jury trials and juries waived 
in 111 cases. The district attorney in his 
report intimates that the proportion of 
jury waivers will be larger in the future 
and in respect to narcotic and prohibition 
cases it is indicated that there will be 
fewer jury trials except in the larger and 
more important conspiracy cases. 


Weather in March 
Was Cool in South 
And Warm in North 


Rainfall in First Quarter of 
| Year Was Generally De- 
ficient in Sections East of 


as much as 10 degrees below normal in} 


practically all sections from New York, 
the lower Lake region, Iowa, and eastern 
Nebraska southward to the Gulf. This 
makes the fourth consecutive week with 
decidedly low temperatures for the season 
over most of this area. 


Freezing weather was reported from 
first-order stations as far south as Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Lexington, Ky., Springfield, 
Mo., and Abilene, Tex. In Gulf sections 
the minima ranged mostly from 40 de- 
grees to 48 degrees; the lowest tempera- 
ture reported was 12 degrees above zero 
at Devils Lake, N. Dak., on the 3d. 

Substantial to heavy rains occurred 
from the lower Mississippi River and cen- 
tral Ohio Valley eastward to the Atlantic 
Ocean,, including Pennsylvania and the 
southern portions of New York and New 
England. The rains were heaviest in the 
Carolinas, southern Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, western Pennsylvania, and south- 
ern Ohio, with the weekly totals 2 to 3 
inches or more. Considerable portions of 
the eastern Spring Wheat Belt and the 
Pacific Northwest also received substan- 
tial precipitation, but otherwise’ the 
amounts were light and scattered, with a 
large area of the Southwest having no 
rain. 

Rains Improved Ground 

East of the Mississippi River the sub- 
stantial and widespread precipitation that 
occurred during the week further im- 
proved soil conditions, and the ground is 
now moist down to a considerable depth. 
jn many places even wells and springs are 
coming back, with small streams running 
full and, in some sections, especially in 
South Atlantic States, rivers are reported 
about bank-full for the first time in a 
year. 

Between the Mississippi River and 
Rocky Mountains beneficial precipitation 
occurred in the north, but in central and 
southern districts the soil is amply moist 
from preceding rains. The sections now 
mostly in need of additioal moisture are 
the Lake region, parts of the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley, portions of the north- 
western Great Plains, the eastern Great 
Basin, and California. The Pacific North- 
west has been amply supplied for present 
needs. 


While the soil now has sufficient mois- 
ture rather generally for planting, germi- 
nation, and growth of Spring crops the 
progress of vegetation has been retarded 
considerably throughout the central and 
southern portions of the country, because 
of the persistent coolness. In these areas 
temperatures have been below normal al- 
most continuously for the past month, 
which has slowed up farm work and ger- 
mination of early planted seeds of all 
kinds. The hardier truck crops are do- 
ing well, and pastures are showing steady 
improvement, with some grazing afforded 
as far north as Kentucky and well to the 
northern portions of the Great Plains. 

Crop Conditions 

Farm work was rather inactive during 
the week because of frequent rains in the 
eastern States, and the cool, wet condi- 
tion of the soil over a large area of the 
Southwest. While the weather was per- 
sistently cool in the South, there was no 
material frost damage. Heavy hail storms 
did considerable harm to peaches in Geor- 
gia, but outside the main producing areas. 


Severe damage to early fruit in the South-! 


west by last week's freeze is confirmed by 
te reports, but grain crops apparently 
* were not permanently injured, though 
progress is slow because of the setback. 
In other sections Winter wheat continues 
satisfactory advance, though unfavorable 
reports, because of earlier weather dam- 
age, come from some middle Atlantic 
sections. 

Small Grains.—Winter wheat in the 
Ohio Valley is maintaining generally sat- 
isfactory condition, although growth dur- 
ing the past week was rather slow because 
of cold weather; top soil moisture is now 
sufficient generally, although rains are 
still needed for the subsoil. In Missouri 
moisture has penetrated nearly to the 
three-foot level, with growth of wheat 
good to excellent. In Kansas the crop 
is very good, with but little damage noted 
from the recent cold, and much general 


improvement through added March mois- | 


ture. 


Progress of wheat was. poor in. the more 
southwestern districts, but no permanent 
harm is indicated and the condition re- 
mains mostly fair ‘to excellent. Winter 
grains are doing well in more northern 
parts, especially in the Pacific Northwest 
where early fields are jointing. In the mid- 


dle Atlantic section beneficial rains oc- | 


curred rather generally, with reports of 
deep penetration; although growth was 
slow, the condition of Winter grain crops 
is improved. 


Planting Retarded 


Dragging and disking were general 
throughout the Spring Wheat Belt, with 
some spring wheat, oats and barley seeded 
in southern parts and this work has begun 
to the northern areas; the top soil is re- 
ported in good condition in North Dakota. 
Spring oats are largely satisfactory in 
more eastern sections, but in the lower 
Great Plains recovery from the recent cold 
is somewhat slow; some oats seeded a 
month ago in Iowa have not germinated 
and replanting may be necessary. 

Corn and Cotton.—Very little corn was 
Planted during the week. Some early 


Great Plains 


March was persistently cool in the South 
and warm for the season in the North 
until the last week of the month when 
a severe cold wave overspread the north- 
western and central-western areas. In 


some sections this cold wave brought the 
lowest temperatures of the year, with 
heavy snow as far south as northwestern 
Texas. 

The temperatures for the month av- 
eraged above normal in the more northern 
and more western States, with the monthly 
means having plus departures as much 
as 4 degrees to more than 6 degrees in 
some places. On the other hand, it was 
cooler than normal quite generally and 
uniformly from the Potomac, Ohio and 
lower Missouri valleys southward to the 
Gulf, with the means from 4 degrees to 
about 7 degrees subnormal. 


Deficiency in Rainfall 


Precipitation continued deficient in 
March in most sections east of the Great 
Plains and also in large areas west of 
the Rocky Mountains. The Pacific North- 
west, the Great Plains, and the extreme 
Southeast had much above normal for 
the month, with some localities having 
more than twice the normal. 


| East of the Mississippi River rains in 
| March were more frequent and generous 
than for any month since last Fall, but 
at the same time the totals were very 
jlargely still below normal, though more 
than the normal occurred in north At- 
lantic sections and the deficiencies were 
not large in the middle Atlantic area. 
The greatest shortages appear from the 
Ohio Valley southward nearly to the Gulf 
and in the Far Southwest. The lower 
Colorado Valley, Nevada and southern 
California were notably dry. 


Review of First Quarter 

Following the disastrous drought of 
1930, the precipitation for the first quarter 
of the current year becomes of interest 
East of the Great Plains the first three 
months of 1931 were much dryer than the 
same months in 1930. Except in rather 
restricted sections, the period was notably 
dry rather generally from Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas eastward to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Some localities in 
the central-northern area, the Ohio Val- 
ley, and east Gulf States had only about 
50 per cent of normal, or even less, while 
most stations received less than three- 
fourths of normal. In the extreme South- 
east and most of the Great Plains the 
totals for the period were well above nor- 
}mal, notably in Southwest where one 
and a half to twice the normal occurred 
over considerable areas.—Issued by the 
Department of Agriculture 


Nebraska Ruling Defines 
Statute on Price Cutting 


{Continued Page 3.) 

the right to meet the other's prices re- 
|gardles of whether they are in the same 
or different towns, counties or States. 

In conclusion it was declared that the 
service given at a filling station cannot 
be considered a part of the price in meet- 
ing competition. It is permissible for a 
person operating two or more stations to 
give different service at a different station 
in the same city. A charge for the addi- 
tional service could be made, however. 


from 


f< 


lé 


fields were put in as far north as South 
Carolina and Tennessee, but in the west- 
ern belt planting was largely suspended 
because of the cold, wet soil In 
South germination has been slow and un- 
certain. 

Cotton planting was also inactive, and 
only a small amount was accomplished 
in the southern portions of the belt. A 
little was seeded as far north as Arkansas. 
The condition of early cotton in extreme 
southern Texas is fair, but the weekly 
progress was poor, because of coolness, 
and planting was delayed in other parts 
of the State. 

f Livestock Satisfactory 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures are 
greening and beginning to grow to the 
northern borders of the country, with 
rains of much benefit in many localities. 
| Ranges and livestock are mostly satis- 
factory in the great western grazing dis- 
tricts, except that rains are seriously 
needed in the Far Southwest, while sheep 
are trailing for moisture in the eastern 
Great Basin. Shed lambing has been 
generally favored, with only slight losses 
reported. 

Throughout the South the cold weather 
has considerably delayed truck crops, al- 
though there were only a few reports of | 
jinjury by frost. Considerable harm by} 
| heavy rains occurred locally in Florida, 
| while there were some reports of hail} 
|damage. Early vegetables are being put 
in to South Dakota and Maryland. 

In the Southwest late reports indicate | 
more or less injury by the recent frost, | 
while hail caused much damage to peaches | 
in central Georgia, but not in the main | 
rains were unfavorable | 
for plum, cherry and pear setting in 
western Washington. Citrus fruits were 
injured by heavy rain locally in Florida, 
but they are doing well elsewhere. 


the 


producing area; 


| 


Declares Need of More Organization to Re- 
duce Number of Uneducated Americans 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


irrespective of race, creed or sex, that he| 
may be freed from the slavery of ig-| 
norance. A knowledge of how to read and | 


| write puts in the hands of every illiterate | 
| Negro women as they ceremoniously scoff | 


person tools of his own emancipation. 

Adhering to our political experience, the 
people closest to their problems are re- 
garded as the best equipped to surmount | 
them. Therefore, the States have set up) 
their own committees and worked out 
their own machinery, utilized their re- 
sources, and have already in a short time 
demonstrated that once aroused they will 
eradicate this blot upon our progressive 
social institutions. And as the movement 
has gained speed, lofty achievements un- 
fold in touching narrative filled with deep 
pathos and encouraged by romantic and 
heroic victories. 


Those who recall the small group from 
the mountains of Tennessee, who upon 
learning to read and write made a pil- 
grimage to President Hoover that he might 
know in person their deep appreciation— 
those who recall this visit know the simple 
but deep eloquence of the occasion. A 
letter from the President to each of them 
upon their return home not only indi- 
cated his personal interest in their achieve- 
ment but was a national tribute to them 
for their patience and courage. Hundreds 
of touching stories come to the attention 
of superintendents of public instruction, 
teachers, and lay workers challenging our 
deepest sympathy and enjoining our great- 
est solicitude. 


Imagine for a moment wnat it would 
mean to be unable to write your own name 
or to read a single word. The mind is 
flooded with the hopelessness of realiz- 
ing a thousand desires and of attaining 
innumerable achievements. It requires no 
dramatic art to appeal to our emotions 
when an old white-haired woman smiles 
amid tear-dimmed eyes as she clutches 
the Bible and for the first time can read 
the faith of her fathers, to contemplate an 
aged farmer poring over with childish 
happiness a catalogue on modern farm- 
ing, a broadly smiling housekeeper turn- 
ing the pages of a cook book for the first 
time, or a youth with brows knit and eyes 
searching as he pores over the pages of 
books and magazines that lead him out} 
of darkness into light. These are homely | 
illustrations, yet they are real confessions 
from thousands of letters of gratitude 
which have poured into the offices of State | 
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Naval armament Conference at 
Report of the Australian delegate 
Canberra, H. J. Green, government 
printer, 1930 30-34074 
Australia. Parliament. Report on the gen- 
eral question of Tasmania's disabilities. 64 | 
Pp Canberra, H J Green, government 
printer, 1930 30-34073 
Australia. Transport Report. 8 
p Canberra H J government 
printer, 1930 30-34064 
Barker, T. V. of crystals; illus 
137 p., illus. Murby & co., 1930 
31-4803 
education. 506 p 
co., 1931 31-4450 
The meaning of church mem- 
p. St. Louis, The Bethany 
31-4949 
problem in the 
Pp. Ky., 1930 
31-4953 
T. A course in practical bio- 
for students of medicine. 222 p 
Y., The Macmillan co., 1930 
31-4801 
2d earl of. Philip Stan- 
of Chesterfield; his corre- 
illus. London, Fanfrolico 
31-4927 
Conference of liberal arts colleges, Chicago, 
1930. Edited by Archie M. Palmer. 187 p 
New York, Printed by J. J. Little and Ives 
co., 1930 31-4449 
Cook, A. L. to life 
192 p Tacoma, 31-4948 
Costello, J. M and quasi- 
domicile (Catholic university of America 
Canon law studies no. 60 Thesis (J. C 
D.). 201 p. Washington, D. C., The Catholic 
university of America, 1930 31-4952 
Douillet, J. Moscow unmasked: a record of 
nine years’ work and observation in Russia 
Trenslated from the Russian by A. W. King 
222 p. London, The Pilot press, 1930 
31-4929 
studies in the 
76 numbered 
Graphic press, 1930 
31-4954 
Yale, by Uther 
(pseud.) New Haven, The 
1931 31-4451 
Ports and harbours tribunal. 
1930 497 p Dublin 
30-34067 
Lecture experiments in op- 
Lond E, Arnold & 
31-4802 
and yester- 
D. Appleton and 
co., 193! 31-4925 
League of nations Conference on the limi- 
tation of the manufacture of narcotic drugs 
(Series of League of nations publications 
xi Opium and other dangerous drugs 
1930. xi. 4.) 11 p. Geneva, 1930 31-4654 
League of nations. Preparatory commission for 
the Disarmament conference Documents 
for the discussion at the eleventh session 
of the Assembly of the draft convention on 
financial assistance (Series of League of 
nations publication Political 1930 
vi ; 51 p. Geneva, 1930 31-4645 
League of nations Review of the eco- 
nomic aspects of several international in- 
dustrial agreements, prepared for the Eco- 
nomic ttee (Series of League of na- 
ions. ii. Economic and finan- 
41.) 76 p. Geneva, 1930 
31-4656 
. Traffic in women and 
Study of laws and 
ith a view to protecting public 
health in countries where the 
licensed houses has been abolished. 
League of nations publications 
1930. iv. 5.) 93 p. Geneva, 
31-4648 
League of nations. . . Unification of customs 
nomenclature Report submitted to the 
Economic committee by the Sub-committee 
of experts on the occasion of the eleventh 
Assembly. (Series of League of nations pub- 
lications. ii. Economic and Anancial. 1930 
ii. 32.) 4p. Geneva, 1930. 31-4644 
League of nations. Assembly. Second com- 
mittee. Work of the Organisation for 
communications and transit. Report of the 
Second committee to the Assembly Rap- 
porteur: M. Inouye (Japan). (Series of 
League of nations publications. viii. Transit 
1930. viii. 11.) 2 p. Geneva, 1930 
31-4642 
League of nations. Assembly. Third com- 
mittee. . Convention on financial as- 
sistance. Report of the Third committee to 
the Assembly. (Series of League of nations 
publications. ix. Disarmament. 1930.) 18 
p. Geneva, 1930 31-4647 
League of nations. Assembly. Fifth com- 
mittee. Traffic in women and children 
Report the Fifth committee to the As-| 
sembly (Series of League of nations pub- 
lications. iv. Social, 1930 iv. 0.) 2 
Geneva, 1930 31-4650 
Leonard, J. P. The use of practice exercises 
in the teaching of capitalization and punc- 
tuation. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia uni- 
versity, 1929 Published also as Teachers 
college, Columbia university. Contributions 
to education, no. 372.) 78 p. N. Y., Teachers 
college, Columbia university, 1930 31-4454 
Mason, M. C. How came the Bibie into the 
Garo language? 52 p Phil., Printed by 
the Judson press, 1930. 31-4950 
Money-Kyrie, R. E. A The meaning of | 
sacrifice. (The international psycho-ana- | 
lytical library, ed. by Ernest Jones. no. 16.} 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—-University of London, 1929.) | 
273 p London, L. & V. Woolf and the 
Institute of psycho-analysis, 1930. 31-4956 
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world 
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Louisville, 
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Chesterfield, P. S., 
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The Christ standard key 
Wash., 1931 
Domicile 
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psychology 
Mass 


Gamble, FE. A. M 
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Capet 
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Report of tribunal, 
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A. The worthies of 


49 p 


Lives of today 
un FF 
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comn 


committee 
regulations 
order and 
system of 
(Series of 
iv Social. 
1930 


of 


and national committees, to public and 
private persons of various occupations, 
radiating the joy of reading and writing. 
Bankers have smiled upon old southern 


their pencil marks of yesterday and en- 
dorse checks with their own names today. 


Time does not allow for a recitation of | 
hundreds of stories like these -pregnant | 


with human interest. Men and women 
have organized to illumine dormant minds 
and make them active national assets. 
Thousands of names have been erased 
from the list of illiterates, within the past 
seventeen months. One State, Louisiana, 
within an amazingly short time taught 
100,000 adults to read and write. 


Recent returns from the Bureau of the | 


Census on 16 States show a reduction of 
illiteracy during the decade amounting to 
12.6 per cent. In 1920 these 16 States 
reported 1,160,781 illiterates. In 1930, they 
had reduced the number to 1,013,623 or 
147,158. The District of Columbia lowered 
its number from 10,509 to 6,611, which 
was a drop of 37 per cent. Alabama re- 
duced its number nearly 27,000, Mississippi 
ee 30,000 and Arkansas, more than 


Reduction Effected 
In Last 12 Months 


A critical observer may scrutinize the 
returns from the 16 States and embarrass 
us with a sharp question. 
tion has been 147,158 in 10 years, or 12.6 


per cent, he may say, then at that rate | 


for those States it may take 70 years to 
eradicate illiteracy. He may turn to one 
State, Mississippi and say, it is true that 
about 30,000 persons have been taught to 
read and write here in a decade, but 
there still remain 199,761, and at the rate 
of the decrease it will require nearly 70 
years to achieve the lowest minimum in 
that State. The same observations could 
be made about other States among the 16 
for which returns of 1930 are available. 


But the census returns do not tell the 
whole story. They were taken amid the 


If the reduc- | 


‘on which to construct a finer life and 


realize a nobler destiny. This clinic was 
| @ success. 
| report is made public, that it will receive 
the discriminating attention of all 
| thoughtful Americans. What the Indians 


accomplished in a short time might be ac- | 


| complished by our unfortunate citizens 
|}everywhere and of every race through 
| simultaneous action reaching hundreds of 
| thousands. 


| Education Movement 


Progresses in China 
In China a great mass education move- 
/ment under the leadership of the Y. C. 


James Yen—‘Jimmy Yen’’—of Yale, is in- 
stilling the 1,000 characters into hundreds 
of thousands of ‘illiterate Chinese. It is 
one of the big hopes of that new prodigi- 
ous democracy. It is supported by cabinet 
members, generals, bankers, merchants, 
farmers, and coolies. It will give China 
new ideals, new standards, new buying 
power and more safety. It is a massive 
task but it must be done. If China in its 
disturbed, poverty-stricken state can grap- 


|ple with those who can neither read or | 


| write certainly this great Nation with all 
its wealth, its schools, school teachers, and 
people of*good will should clean up illit- 
eracy for once and all. 


It is my belief that Americans will re- 
new their energy in extending a helping 
hand to our millions of unfortunates who 
can neither read nor write. The illiterate 
is being given self-confidence and is de- 
veloping civic pride which takes him to a 
teacher and he is casting away that false 
pride which enchains him to the isolation 
of ignorance. With your help we shall 
have fulfilled our civic duty, only when il- 
literacy is made negligible in this Nation. 
|More than this, we shall have helped to 
make our Nation great in the service of all 
of its citizens. 

The foregoing is the full tert of an 

address delivered April 8 by Secretary 
| Wilbur under the auspices of the 
| National Advisory Committee on 
Illiteracy over a coast-to-coast net- 
|! work: of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


campaign of last Spring and cannot be | 


held accurate for what has transpired 
within the past 12 months. Momentum 


then gathering has now widened the cam- | 


paign throughout the Nation. 
must keep in mind just such queries as a 


Yet we} 


critical student of statistics might ask. It | 


is that very challenge in the face of which 
we shall not sit quietly, but shall 


do} 


within a decade what might take a cen-| 


tury without aggressive positive action 

We have some organization. We need 
more. The illiterate is being reached in 
many places. He is going to school and 
school is going to him. Recently the Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs in cooperation with 
the National Advisory Committee on Illit- 
eracy held an illiteracy clinic among the 
Blackfeet Indians of Montana. Within 
less than two weeks more than 200 adult 
Indians, most of whom were more than 


50 years of age, learned to do some simple | 


reading and writing. Joyously they re- 
turned home carrying new _ tools 
strength to dig themselves a foundation 
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Hog Lice and Hog Mange—Farmers’ Bull. No. 

_ 1085, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 cents. 

Kamia of Imperial Valley—Bull. 97, Bur. of 
American Ethnology, 


tion. Price, 25 cents 31-26627 


of | 


| 
| 


Smithsonian Institu- | 


Filters for Reproduction of Sunlight and Day- | 


light and Determination of Color Tempera- 
ture—Misc. Pub., Bur. of Standards, No. 114, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 45 cents. 

31-26628 


Record of Current Educl. Publications, July- | 


Dec., 1930—Bull., 


1931, No. 3, Office of Educ., 
U. S. Dept 


of Interior. Price, 20 cents 


(E12-227) | 


Distribution of Dry Goods in Gulf South- 
west—-D. C. S. No. 43, Bur. of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 35 cents. 

Monthly Check-List of State 
Dec., 1930—Vol. 21, No. 12. 
ments, Library of Congress, 
price, $1 a year 

Revision of Species of Coccophagus, Genus 
of Hymenopterous Coccid-Inhabiting Para- 
sites—No. 2850, Proceedings of U. 8S. 
Museum, Vol. 78. Apply at Museum. 

Aeronautic Publications—Aeronautics 
No. 6, Aeronautics 
Commerce. Free 

Baltic Pilot—Vol. 1, 
drographic Office, 
$1.80. 


Publications, 
Div. 
Subscription 


Bull. 
(28-7351) 


1930, H. O. No. 142. Hy- 
U. S. Navy Dept. Price, 
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Natl. 
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Ann. Rept. State Soldier's 
30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. 
Trustees, Kathryn S. Perry, Secy. 
olis, 1931. 

16th Ann. Rept 
castle, Sept. 30, 1930 
by Ralph Howard, Supt. Indianapolis, 1930. 
Proceedings of 13th Ann. Conf. State Bd. 
of Tax Comrs. and County Assessors. Sub- 
mitted to House of Rep. Jan. 5-7, 1931, by 

Henry T. Davis, Mgr. Indianapolis, 1931. 


of Com 
of Law 

a ae = 

1931 


on 
Jan 
Van 


Observance and En- 
3, 1931. Submitted 
Osdel, Chairman 
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Sept 
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Ann. Rept. of Auditor for f. yr. ended Sept. | 


30, 1930 Archie N. Bobbitt, 
dianapolis, 1930 

Colo.—Rept. of Treasr. for period Nov. 30, 
1928. to Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by 
Ww MacGinnis, Treasr. Denver, 1930. 


Auditor, In- 
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Morgan, C. L. The animal mind. 275 p., illus. 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & co., 1930. 31-4804 
Salvosa, L. R. Generalizations of the normal 
curve of error. (Thesis (D. Sc.)—University 
of Michigan, 1930.) 187 p. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Edwards brothers, 1930. 31-4805 
Schlesinger, F. Catalogue of bright stars, 
containing all important data known in 
June, 1930, relating to all stars brighter 
than 6.5 visual magnitude, and to some 
fainter ones. 208 p. New Haven, Conn., 
The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor co., 1930. 
30-33867 
Sharp, D. E. Franciscan philosophy at Ox- 
ford in the thirteenth century. (British so- 
ciety of Franciscan studies. Publications. 
vol. xvi.) 419 p. London, Oxford university 
press, 1930. 31-4957 
Soper, J. D. The blue goose (Chen 
caerulescens (Linnaeus) ) An account of 
its breeding ground, migration, eggs, nests 
and general habits. 64 p., illus. Ottawa, 
F. A. Acland, printer to the King, 1930. 
30-33881 
Straube, C. F. Actual spirit messages from 
life beyond. 139 p. Pittsburgh, Herbick & 
Held printing co., 1931. 31-4951 
Stuart, M. H. Guidance at work; a descrip- 
tion of the plan of organization and 


of the Arsenal technical schools, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. ist ed. (McGraw-Hill voca- 
tional monographs.) 104 p. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1931. 31-4446 
Thorndike, E. L. . . Human learning. (The 
Century psychology series, R. M. Elliott, 
editor.) 206 p., illus. N. Y¥., The Century 
co., 1931 31-4445 
Tokyo. Bureau of statistics. Statistical ab- 
stract for Tokyo. 1 v. Tokyo, 1930. 30-34065 
Troxell, C. F. Twenty-year history of Frank- 
ford high school, Philadelphia, Pa. 198 p 
illus. Philadelphia. 1931. 31-4447 
Vaughan, A. W. State teachers college cur- 
ricula for the development of teachers of 
English. (Contribution to education, pub. 
under the direction of George Peabody col- 
lege for teachers no. 69.) 92 p. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., George Peabody college for 
teachers, 1929, 
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| Federal Officer to Aid Wiscon- 


sin Group in Determin- 
ing Method 


Maptson, Wis., April 8. 
A method of arriving at a price for 


cheese will be considered by a state-wide | 
committee of 13 at a meeting to be held | 
April 13, at which a representative of the | 
|Federal Department of Agriculture will | 


{act in an advisory capacity, according to 
}announcement by the State Commissioner 
of Agriculture, H. M. Knipfel. 

accordance with action at a recent con- 
ference, it was stated, and the delegates 
will consider the propostion of either re- 
| organizing the old Plymouth cheese board 
lor setting up a new mechanism. 

In issuing the official call for the first 
meeting of the committee of 13, Commis- 
sioner Knipfel declared that there is not 
and never has been any intention of re- 
| moving the price-regulating machinery for 
|cheese from the State of Wisconsin. He 
also declared that the Department of 
Agriculture and Markets will make every 
effort to keep this price-regulating ma- 
chinery inside the boundaries of Wiscon- 
sin. He added that all phases of the 
Wisconsin big cheese industry are repre- 
|sented on the committee and that it 
|}should be capable of determining a pro- 
| gram which will have a constructive effect 

and influence on the industry. 


Planting Tree Seeds 

By planting tree seeds enclosed in a pod, 
of “briquet” of earth, which in turn is 
coated with paraffin, the seeds are given 
}maximum opportunity for development 
}and the cost of transportation is saved. 
|The earthen “briquet” seed container was 
invented by a Norwegian forester. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 


| A call for the meeting was issued in 
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Price Plan Sought |(Cost of British 


It is to be hoped, when the| 


_ For Cheese Market 


Help for Jobless 


- Becomes Greater 


| Total Indebtedness of Un- 
employment Fund Said to 
Be Increasing About $5,- 


000.000 Per Week 


The British unemployment fund, to 
which industrial workers, employers and 
State contribute under the unemployment 
insurance act is now approximately $340,- 
000,000 in debt to the British treasury, 
a total which is increasing at a rate of 
about $5,000,000 per week, according to 
British information forwarded to the Com- 


merce Department by Trade Commissioner 
Roger R. Townsend at London. 


When the fund was established it was 
expected that the required contributions 
would about balance the benefit payments. 
This calculation, however, was based on 
an estimate of unemployment that has 
proved to be considerably lower than the 
actual amount occuring in recent years. 
Consequently it became necessary for the 
fund to borrow from the treasury in order 
to continue the payment of unemploy- 
ment benefit at the established rates. 
Such borrowing has previously been au- 
thorized by Parliament in amounts of 
£10,000,000 at a time. On the latest oc- 
casion when additional borrowing became 
necessary, however, the Government asked 
Parliament to authorize the fund to in- 
crease its debt by £20,000,000, to a total 
of £90,000,000. This debt is now increas- 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


When you choose to go one way, 
return another, by Southern Pacific's 
Four Great Routes, you see more of the 
Pacific Coast and more of the United 
States than on any other railroad. 


(om bound ! Down from 
the north and east they come. 
By rail or by Southern Pacific steam- 
ship from New York ... through 
New Orleans on their way to Cali- 
fornia. This, theSunset Route, is just 
one adventurous part of a regular 
roundtrip ticket that bears the thrill 
of old France and Spain and Mexico 
...and the newest United States! 

Throughout the miles that mea- 
sure the Sunset Route there drifts 
the color of foreign lands. Old 
France still rules New Orleans... 
Spain’s mark is on the miles you'll 
travel close to Mexico. 

At Houston and San Antonio 
you'll begin to see the blending of 
an older world into the new. A 
sidetrip down into the Magic Val- 
ley of the Rio Grande shows you 
Texas’ newest wonderland. El Paso, 


Southern 


to 


modern and busy, points to Juarez 
and Old Mexico, just across the 
Rio Grande. Here the Golden State 
Route, from Chicago, joins the 
Sunset Route to sweep on to Cali- 
fornia. Through Tucson, gateway 


Mexico’s exotic West Coast. 


Phoenix, and the Apache Trail... 
Through Agua Caliente to San 
Diego, or direct to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

Choose for your return Golden 
State Route, direct to Midwest and 
East from Southern California; 
Overland Route, direct from Cen- 
tral California over the high Sierra 
and by rail across Great Salt Lake; 
or Shasta Route, via Portland and 
the Pacific Northwest’s Evergreen 
Playground, and you'll choose from 
the most famous cities and resorts 
of the Pacific Coast. 


Pacific 


4 GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: 301 Shoreham Building. A. J. Poston, General Agent 
New York: 531 Fifth Avenue at Forty-Fourth Street (O/d Delmonico Corner) 
165 Broadway (Twentieth Floor) H.H. Garay, General Eastern Passenger Agent 


1931 és California’s FiestaYear 


Its colorful, romantic past comes to life 
in hundreds of pageants and celebrations, 
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New York Orders 








Denial of Patent 
Upheld for Design a 
Of Wall Covering precity"rrocisions i 


procity Provisions in 
heritance Levy 
Application Rejected Due, 
To Mechanical Method of 
Production and Impossi- 
bility of Duplication 





Reci- 
In- 


AtBany, N. Y., April 8. 
| Governor Roosevelt has signed the bill 
(A, 2232) providing a method for making 
inheritance tax reciprocity effective be- 
tween New York and certain other States 


July 1, 1925, and March 12, 1928. 


| The law applies to any State which 
IN RE APPLICATION OF CHARLES P. STIRLING. | WOuld have allowed reciprocal exemptions 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. | for the fact that New York imposed death 
Pat. Appl. No. 2620. taxes with respect to the personal prop- 

Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the | erty of its residents. The New York Tax 
Patent Office. Serial No. 17047. |Commission is authorized to make re- 
Joun Boye Jr., and WM. D. SHOEMAKER | funds, “when said State shall make pro- 








for appellant; T. A. Hostetter for the | vision for refunding to estates of New| 
| York decedents the amounts of death | 


Commissioner of Patents. 


Death Tax Refunds 


in the case of decedents dying between | 








Before GraHam. Presiding Judge, 


and | taxes collected from such estates contrary 


BLAND, HatFieLD, GarrReTT and Lenroot, | to such reciprocal relationship. | 


Associate Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
March 25, 1931 


The new law is intended to take care} 


| of the situation brought about by certain | 
court decisions involving reciprocal rela- | 


Garrett, Judge.—Appellant is seeking tions with Pennsylvania and other States, | 
patent on a design for cover paper, its| it was explained (4 U. S. Daily, 3532). 


principal use, as we understand it, being 


for the covering of walls—that is wall Board of Tax Appeals | 


paper. 

The application was denied by the ex- 
aminer whose decision was affirmed by the 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office. 
From the latter decision the appeal was 
taken to this court. 

The design is described in the specifi- 
cation as follows, reference being had to 
the drawing: 

“The view is a plan of a sheet of paper, 
showing my new design. 

“The black on the drawing represents 
streaks and blotches of one color on a 
background of another color represented 
by the stippled portions on the drawing, 
while the white on the drawing represents 
further streaks and blotches of a third 
color intermingled with the first men- 
tioned streaks and blotches. The particu- 
lar colors are immaterial.” 


The claim is for “the ornamental de- 
sign for cover paper as shown and de- 
scribed.” 

There were three grounds of rejection 
which are tersely stated in the brief of 
the Solicitor for the Patent Office. 


First: Lack of patentable invention un- 
der the ruling in Harmon Paper Co. v. 
Prager et al., 286 F. R. 267; Harmon Paper | 
Co. v. Kimberly, 289 F. R. 501. 

Second: The design“1is dependent upon 
the process of making the design. 

Third: The design is an imitation of 
marble. | 

The first and second grounds appear 
to us to be somewhat closely interrelated. | 


Consideration of Production 


Method Ruled Proper 


In the decision of the Board of Appeals | 
there is a quotation from the brief which | 
appellant filed before the board, describ- | 
ing the process by which the design was | 
produced. It reads as follows: } 

“A piece of paper which was crinkled | 
to a very great extent so that innumer- 
able creases extended in every direction | 
and of different sizes was the starting | 
point for the development of this pro- 
duction. In the creases of this crinkled | 
paper a dark ink was spread and the sur- 
face of the paper rubbed off so that the 
ink remained in the\creases. It was) 
found, however, that the streaks and 
blotches produced in the crinkled paper | 
by filling the creases with ink were not | 
sufficiently numerous to produce a design 
which would be pleasing to the eye. Con- 
sequently the next step was to multiply 
these in such a way that they would be- 
come numerous and at the same time 
the arrangement thereof would be main- 
tained. This was done by successively 
photographing the paper on the same 
plate and moving the photographed sheet 
through an appropriate angle to obtain 
the results desired. Subsequently the re- 
sults of this photographing process were 
transferred by well known methods to an 
engraved intaglio roll for printing. Even 
then it was found desirable to do the) 
printing by meahs of an offset roll.” 

Before us it is insisted, on appellant's 
behalf, that it is well settled in design 
patent law that “the method of produc- 
ing a design has no bearin, upon the 
patentability of a design itself:” that the | 
statements explanatory 
whereby appellant’s design was produced | 
were made in accordance with a custom 
prevailing in the Patent Office of making 
statements ‘we assume both formal and| 
informal) in presenting technical features 
of applications “for the sole purpose of 
enlightening the examiner” upon the 
“question of whether or not invention was 
involved,” and applicant’s brief before | 
this court says: 

“These facts are before the court not 
as a part of the application and there- 
fore not a part of the pronouncements of | 
the applicant himself, but only as opin- 
jons expressed by applicant’s attorney | 
and by the tribunals of the Patent Office. 
It is desired to point out that in decid- 
ing the patentability of this invention 
they should not be taken into account | 
except as they might have a bearing on 
the question of whether or not invention 
was involved. (Italics ours.) 

It is ‘hus conceded that it is proper for 
the court to consider the method of pro- 
duction as described in the language 
quoted, supra, from tke opinion of the| 
Board of Appeals as coming from ap- 
pellant’s brief before that tribunal, but 
only for the purpose of determining | 
whether the design itself constituted in-| 
vention. We have looked to it for that | 
Purpose only so far as the instant case 
is concerned. 


Lack of Definition 
Of Invention Noted 


It is quite well known to those con- 
versant with the patent laws that there 
has never been any abstract, legal defini- 
tion of invention which has been accepted | 
as definitely fixing a complete and satis- 
factory rule by which applications, whether 
for mechanical, process or design patents, 
may be tested. The question, “What is in- 
vention in the legal or patentable sense,” 
remains without any fully comprehensive | 
answer. It is, however, universally recog- | 
nized that certain fundamental elements | 
must be present to constitute invention 
and that, in the absence of these, no pat- | 
entable right accrues to a producer. | 

The word, “invention,” as used in the 
statute, implies that the product thereof, | 
or the method or process by which the) 
product is created, must be the result of | 
a@ preformed idea embracing the article, | 
or the method, as a definite conception of 
the mind. It is not necessary that this 
prior conception shall be all comprehensive 
and embrace all details, but there must 
be, to constitute patentable invention, a 
preexisting idea of the end and purpose 
it is desired and proposed to accomplish. 
Invention contemplates the exercise of the 
imaginative faculties directed to the ac-| 
complishment of an end which the mental 
faculties have conceived. The article, or 
the process, at least to a degree, must 
have an existence in the brain before, or 
at the time of, being embodied in a prod- 
uct or described in a process. 

When this principle is applied to ap- 
pellant’s wall paper design it seems obvious 
that, whatever may be the patentable 
status of the process by which he created 
it, the design itself is not the result of a 
definitely preformed conception in his 





Dorothy-Bill Mining Company. 


F. S. Randolph. 


WwW. 


of the methods} - 


| resulted haphazardly from certain move- 


|may have invented the process, but it did 
j}not invent the product. 
|} vention is lacking and hence he has no 


| the art can reproduce. 


|volved in the foregoing case, 


Announces Decisions) 
Promulgated April 8, 1931 


J. O. Brown, Administrator, Estate of 


Henry Hornecker, Deceased. Docket No. 
9322. 

The statute of limitations has not 
tolled the petitioner's liability for in- 
come and excess profits taxes for the 
year 1917. 


Dogket 
No. 19773. 

Basis determined for depletion of | 
lead and zinc mine. 


Docket No. 20567. 
Fraud charge abandoned by the re- 
spondent; petitioner’s claim for a 50 
per cent charge off of a certain claim 
due a partnership in which he held a 
one-half interest disallowed. 


Grand River Gravel Company. Docket 
No. 23085. 
Depreciation of petitioner's plant 


and operating equipment should be 
computed on a unit of production 
basis. 

Depletion of a gravel deposit based 
on discovery value is disallowed. Par- 
ker Gravel Co., Inc., 21 B. T. A. 51, 
followed. 


American Brick and Tile Corporation. 


Docket No. 29994. 

The petitioner is entitled to have its 
tax liability recomputed in accordance 
with the provisions of section 328 of 
the Revenue Act of 1921. 
H. Simmons. Docket 
44254, 48654. 

1. Held that the petitioner's two 
daughters were members of the part- 
nership of W. H. Simmons & Com- 

any. 

2. Respondent's determination that 
the rentals on certain buildings were 
income to the petitioner disapproved. 


Nos. 31530, 


Frances Plumer Mcliilhenny and the Penn- 


sylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, Surviving 
Executors of the Estate of John D. Mc- 
Ilhenny, deceased. Docket No. 45008. 

1. On Dec. 19, 1922, decedent exe- 
cuted an irrevocable deed of trust by 
which he conveyed to trustees named 
therein his entire interest in his 
father’s estate, reserving to his own 
use a portion of the income for life, 
with remainder to the beneficiaries. 
The transfer was not made in con- 
templation of death. Held, that no 
part of the corpus of said trust may 
be included in the gross estate of de- 
cedent subject to the Federal estate 
tax. Reinecke v. Northern Trust Co., 
278 U. S. 339. 

Prior to his death, decedent sub- 
scribed $5,000 to the Welfare Federa- 
tion of Philadelphia, a community 
chest, “in consideration of the sub- 
scriptions of others.” Subsequent to 
his death, said amount was paid by 
decedent's executors. Held, that said 
amount constituted a claim against 
decedents’s estate deductible as such 
under section 303 (a) (1) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924. Jeptha H. Wade 
Jr., et al,, executors, 21 B. T. A. 339, 
followed. | 


streaks, blotches an1 stippled porfions of 


| 


| the design and their fixation with refer- | 


ence to each other, as they appear therein, | 
were not the children of his brain, but 


ments ° operations purely mechanical in| 
their nature. 


Identical Reproduction 


Said to Be Impossible 


The design itself was not thought out; 
it never existed in appellant’s mind; his 
imagination foreshadowed something, no 
doubt, but that something was wholly in- 
definite, nebulous, uncertain. His intel- 
lect did not create the design; his brain 


Therefore, in- 
patentable rights, under the statute, upon 
this application. | 

It may be further said that the law is 
well established that a patent will issue 
only for something which one skilled in 
An exact repro- 





duction of appellant's design, except 
by photographing the design _ itself, 
would, we apprehend, be a_ virtual 
impossibility. Were the precise 


process by which he evolved it used, there 


|is not even a remote probability that the 
| result would be or could be identical. 


In our reasoning in this case we see! 
nothing inconsistent with that of the Su-| 
preme Court of the United States in Gor- | 
ham Company v. White, 81 U. S. 511, so| 
strongly relied upon by appellant here, | 
nor with that of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the Third Circuit in Braddock 
Glass Company, Ltd., v. Macbeth, 70 O. G. 
1799; 1895 C. D. 271; 64 Fed. 118; 12 C. 
C. A. 70, alsc cited by appellant. 

From a careful study of the opinions in | 
those cases it is obvious that the issue 
here involved was not present in them. | 
Indeed it does not appear to us to have | 
been even remotely suggested in either 
case. | 

In the Gorham Co. v. White case the | 
issue was as to an alleged infringement | 
of a design patent for tablespoons and | 
forks, the validity of the patent not being 
questioned. 

In the course of the prevailing opinion 
the Supreme Court said: 

‘It is the appearance itself, therefore, no 
matter by what agency caused, that con- 
stitutes mainly, if not entirely, the con- 
tribution to the public which the law 
deems worthy of recompense. The ap- 





pearance may be the result of peculiarity | 


of configuration, or of ornament alone, or 
of both conjointly; but, in whatever way 
produced, it is the new thing, or product, 
which the patent law regards. To speak 
of the invention as a combination or proc- 
ess, or to treat it as such, is to overlook 
its peculiarities. 
embrace only designs applied, or to be 
applied, they must refer to finished prod- 
ucts of invention rather than to the proc- 


As the acts of Congress | 


ess of finishing them, or to the agencies 


by which they are developed.” 
The question of invention was not in- 
The ques- 


mind of what it would be or is. The lines, | [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) | U. S. Daily, 326, April 9, 1931. 
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CURRENT LAW 


»> 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





BRIBERY—Nature of offense—Acceptance of bribe—Defense—Invalidity of order 
under which official acted— 


A former Secretary of the Interior could be convicted of accepting a bribe in- 
ducing him to give an oil company a lease authorizing it to extract petroleum oil 
from the unleased portion of a naval petroleum reserve in the administration of 
unappropriated land in the naval reserves under an order of the President, al- 
though the executive order was subsequently declared void by the courts, since the 
Secretary of the Interior in granting the lease not only assumed to exercise the 
authority attempted to be conferred by the order, but acted under color of authority 
and performed the acts which were induced by the bribe in his official capacity as 
an officer of the United States. 


Fall v. United States; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5171, April 6, 1931. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Defenses—Acquittal in conspiracy prosecution as res judicata in 
subsequent bribery prosecution— 


A judgment of acquittal of a former Secretary of the Interior and the president 
of an oil company in a prosecution for conspiracy to defraud the United States, in 
which one of the overt acts alleged in the indictment was the payment by the 


president of the oil company of a certain sum of money to the Secretary of the | 


Interior to induce him to enter into certain contracts with the oil company and to 
make a lease with the oil company giving it the privilege of extracting oil from the 
unleased portion of a naval petroleum reserve, did not estop the Government from 
prosecuting the Secretary of tfe Interior for accepting a bribe, on the theory that 
the judgment in his favor in the conspiracy prosecution was res judicata in the 
bribery case, although the evidence in support of the charge was substantially the 
same in both cases, since the offenses charged were not thé same and a plea of 
res judicata cannot be interposed in a criminal case unless the subsequent prosecu- 
tion is for the same offense. 


Fall v. United States; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5171, April 6, 1931. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Evidence—Other transactions—Evidence as to oil lease given by 
official in prosecution for accepting bribe for other lease— 


In a prosecution of a former Secretary of the Interior for accepting, while Secre- 
tary of the Interior, a bribe from the president of an oil corporation inducing him to 
enter into a lease with the oil company giving it the privilege of extracting oil from 
the unleased portion of a naval petroleum reserve, the admission of evidence as 
to his transactions with a third person in which he gave a lease to another oil 
company for the development and operation of other naval reserve lands, was not 
error, since the two transactions were so closely associated as to make the evidence 
as to the other lease admissible within the rule of evidence permitting testimony of 
other offenses or transactions bearing upon the motive or intent of the accused. 


Fall v. United States; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5171, April 6, 1931. 





HUSBAND AND WIFE—Actions between—Right of wife to sue husband for tort— 
Enforcement of New Jersey law in North Carolina court—Public policy— 

A wife who was injured while riding in an automobile driven by her husband in 
the State of New Jersey, could not recover from the husband for the injuries in a 
court in North Carolina, since the question of whether there was a right of action 
was governed by the law of the State in which the accident took place, and the 
common law denying to a wife the right to recover against the husband for a tort, 
which obtained in the State of New Jersey, was enforcible in North Carolina, 
notwithstanding the contrary law in the latter State, inasmuch as the law of New 
Jersey, although different from the law of North Carolina, is not contrary to its 
public policy, in view of the fact that the recognition of the New Jersey law by a 
North Carolina court cannot involve any injustice or injury to the people of North 
Carolina. 

Howard v. Howard; N. C. Sup. Ct. No. 99, April 1, 1931. 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Boundaries—Statute providing for detachment of 
agricultural lands—Constitutionality of Statute—Due process of law—Class and 
special legislation— 

Minnesota statutes providing for the detachment of agricultural lands from 
cities of a certain class, and school districts therein, on a petition of 75 per cent 
of the owners of contiguous unplatted tracts containing not less than 200 acres 
or the owners of an unplatted tract containing not less than 40 acres, and notice 
to the city and the school district, is not unconstitutional for failure to provide for 
notice to the nonpetitioning owners, on the ground that it provides for the taking 
of the land of such owners without due process of law; nor is the statute uncon- 
stitutional on the ground that it constitutes class or special legislation in violation 
of the Constitution. 

Clinton Falls Nursery Co., In re.; Minn. Sup. Ct., Nos. 28126-28241, April 2, 1931. 





PROHIBITION—Search and seizure—Effect of invalidity of warrant—Admissibility 
of evidence obtained during search— 
Illegality of a search of a house because the affidavit upon which the warrant 


was issued was not signed, did not make the evidence procured during the search | 


incompetent in a liquor prosecution in a South Carolina court, since the rule that 
papers and other subjects of evidence are admissible if pertinent to the issue, al- 
though illegally taken from the possession of the party against whom they are 
offered, or otherwise unlawfully obtained, is in effect in South Carolina, not- 
withstanding the contrary rule in other jurisdictions. 

West Greenville, Town of, v. Harris; S. C. Sup. Ct., No.. 13107, April 1, 1931. 





SALES—Warranties—Implied warranty of fitness—Sale of cows for breeding pur- 
poses—Infection of cows as breach of implied warranty— 

A seller of registered Guernsey cows, with knowledge that the buyer intended to 
use them for breeding purposes in building up a thoroughbred herd, and that the 
herd from which they were sold was infected with contagious abortion, was liable 
to the purchaser, who bought the cows without knowledge of the infection, upon 
an implied warranty that the cows would be fit for breeding purposes, under section 
15 of the Uniform Sales Act, since such section is applicable to the sale of animals 
for breeding purposes. 

Alford v. Kruse; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28066, April 2, 1931. 





WITNESSES—Compelling attendance—Citizens residing in foreign countries—Con- 
stitutionality of statute— 

Act of Congress of 1926 requiring a citizen of the United States who is residing 
abroad to appear as a witness in a court of the United States when served with a 
subpoena issued by a United States court by the Consul of the United States within 
the country in which such person is residing and when tendered the necessary 
traveling expenses and attendance fees, to be determined by such court, and pro- 
viding for contempt proceedings against the witness on his failure to appear, and 
for the seizure by the marshal of the property of the witness in the United States 
up to a certain amount for the satisfaction of any judgment that may be rendered 
against the witness in the contempt proceeding, on the service of an order providing 
therefor on the Witness in the foreign country by a United States consul therein, 
is not unconstitutional, on the ground that the service of process in the foreign 
country by the consul violates the sovereignty of the foreign nation, since the 
consul, in serving the process, does not act in his consular or diplomatic character, 
but acts as a mere messenger of the Government of the United States; or on the 
ground that the statute is violative of the due process clause on the theory that 
it does not provide a valid method of acquiring jurisdiction to render a personal 
judgment against the witness and his property in the contempt proceedings, since 
the contempt proceedings are neither civil actions nor criminal prosecutions, but 
are sui generis, or on the theory that the statute is arbitrary, capricious, unreason- 
able, indefinite and uncertain because it makes ownership of nonoffending property 
a condition precedent to guilt of a criminal offense; or on the ground that the 
search and seizure of property authorized by the act is unreasonable and violative 
of the Fourth Amendment; or on the ground that by excluding defendants in 
criminal prosecutions from the right to extraterritorial subpoenaes the act violates 
that part of the Sixth Amendment entitling an accused to compulsory process for 
obaining witnesses, since a defendant in a criminal case has substantially equal 
process to that accorded the United States. 


Blackmer v. United States; D. C. Ct. Appls., Nos. 5131-5132, April 6, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Statutory provisions—Special and local acts— 
Statute so construed that it cannot become applicable to more than one city— 


A Texas statute authorizing a bond issue by cities “having not less than 106,000 
inhabitants and not more than 110,000 inhabitants according to the United States 
census of 1920,” is violative of a constitutional prohibition against local or special 
laws regulating cities, inasmuch as there is only one city to which the statute is 
or ever can be applicable, since the rule that a general statute may apply to but one 
city does not apply where it is so worded that it is absolutely impossible for any 
other city to come within the terms, or under the provisions of, the act.—City of 
Ft. Worth, Tex., v. Bobbitt, Atty. Gen. (Texas Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 329, April 
9, 1931, 








Patents 
PATENTS—Designs—Patentability— 


Invention contemplates exercise of imaginative faculties directed to accomplish- 
ment of an end which mental faculties have conceived, and the article or process, 
at least to a degree, therefore must have been in existence in the brain before, 
or at the time of, being embodied in.a product or described in a process; hence, 
there is no invention involved in producing design for wall paper by crinkling stiff 
paper and putting ink in creases and then rubbing off surplus, as design has not 
been thought out but is nebulous, indefinite and uncertain.—In re Stirling. (C. C. 
P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 326, April 9, 1931. 





PATENTS—Designs—Patentability— 


Patent will issue only for something which one skilled in the art can reproduce; 
hence design is unpatentable for wall paper made by crinkling and filling creases 
with ink and further manipulating, since repeated results cannot be identical.— 
In re Stirling. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 326, April 9, 1931. ‘ 





PATENTS—Designs for wall paper refused— 


Stirling application for Design for Wall Paper refused.—In re Stirling. 
P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 326, April 9, 1931. 


(Cc. C, 


Federal Taxation 


COLLECTION—Action on bond— 


There is a distinction between bonds for absolute payment and bonds merely 
to indemnify against loss or damage; in the former case there is a breach of the 
bond from the mere failure of payment, in the latter case in order to establish a 
breach of the bond there must be allegation and proof of loss or damage; rule ap- 
plied to bond indemnifying the collector against loss and damage incurred by reason 
of granting an extension.—U. S. v. Charleston Lead Works. (D.C., E. D. S. C.)—6 


Ruling Is Given in Oregon 
On Application of Gas Tax 


Otympia, Wasu., April 8. 

Washington dealers who purchased gaso- 

|line in Oregon prior to April 1 are liable 

to the additional 2-cent tax on such fuel 

used or sold after that date, the Attorney 
General’s office has ruled. 

It has been the practice for distributors 


opinion explained. “Technically, this pro- 
cedure is wrong,” it said, “for the reason 
that these dealers are in reality distrib- 
utors as to gasoline imported and there- 
after sold within the State of Washington. 
However, nothing is lost to the State 


in Washington and the collection is 
greatly simplified by this procedure.” 
Since the rate has been increased, the 


opinion said, “the full tax of 5 cents per 


line is sold, regardless of who pays the 
tax.” 
| 


Motor Tax Administration 
Is Transferred in Utah 


Sat Lake City, Utan, April 8. 
The administration of the tax on motor 
|carriers has been transferred to the newly 
|created State Tax Commission. Recent 
amendments to the State Constitution 
provide that the Tax Commission shall 
administer and supervise the tax laws of 
the State, the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion says in a letter asking the Tax Com- 
mission to take over the tax imposed by 
chapter 117, Laws of 1925. 


chapter, the letter explains. 


the gasoline tax and motor vehicle regis- 
tration were administered by the Secre- 
tary of State; the oleomargarine and 
cigarette tax by the State Treasurer; in- 
surance taxes by the Insurance Depart- 
ment, and the inheritance tax by the 
Attorney General. 


Limit Fixed for Refunding 
South Carolina Radio Tax 


Cotumsia, 8. C., April 8. 
| Persons who paid the radio tax are en- 
| titled to a refund if application is made 
to the Tax Commission within 60 days. 
The bill to that effect has been signed 
by Governor Blackwood. Sums not re- 
|funded will be used by the State tuber- 
culosis sanitarium, which, under the re- 


Oklahoma Senate Approves 
Inheritance Tax Statute 





OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., April 8. 


The State Senate has passed the bill 
|(H. 486) reenacting the present in- 
| heritance tax law. 

Representative D. A. McDougal who in- 
troduced the bill explained that it was 
|intended to safeguard the 1927 Act (C. 
|112) which was passed less than five days 
| before the close of the legislative session. 


‘Journal of the Court of 
| Customs and Patent Appeals 


April 7, 1931 


| Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
|Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
|Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Patents 

Walter F. Kaufman, Lancaster, Pa., and 

| William H. Parmelee, Pittsburgh, Pa., were 
j}admitted to practice. 
No. 2702. Ex parte Jones P. .Stagg. Im- 
}provement in nailing strip. Argued by Mr. 
|M. W. Sandmeyer, for appellant, and by Mr. 
Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 

No. 2704. Ex parte Jay D. Purdy. Improve- 
ment in locomotive valve gear. Argued by 
Mr. Conway P. Coe, for appellant, and by Mr. 
|Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 
| No. 2705. Ex parte Patrick F. Green. Im- 
provement in catch-basin traps. Argued by 
Mr. Arthur B. Marsh, for appellant, and by 
|Mr, T. A. Hostetler, Solicitor for the Patent 


Office. 
No. 2706. Ex parte Walter M. Dann. Im- 
provement in_ protective apparatus. Sub- 


mitted on brief by appellant, and argued by 
Mr. Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 

No. 2717. Ex parte Rollie B. Fageol. Im- 
| provement in multiple-wheel road _ vehicles. 
Argued by Mr. James A. Hoffman, for appel- 
}lant, and by Mr. Howard S. Miller, for the 


Patent Office. . 
April 8, 1931 


| Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
| Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
| Patents 
Roy P./Andergon, Milwaukee, Wis., and John 
H. Bruninga, St. Louis, Mo., were admitted 
to practice. 
No. 2708. 
| Alexander 


Van Camp Sea Food Co>, Inc., v. 

B. Stewart Organizations Trade 
|mark for canned goods; and No. 2709, Van 
|}Camp Sea Food Co., Inc. v. Westgate Sea 
| Products Co. Trade mark for cannedé fish 
Both argued by Mr. A. J. Fihe for appellant 
and by Mr. Charles R. Allen for appellee 


No. 2667. Cleveland A. James v. Jonathan 
C. Stimson. Highway signals. Submitted on 
brief by appellant and argued by Mr. John 


H. Bruninga for appellee. 

No. 2721. William E. Moore v. Albert E 
Greene. Electric arc furnace control. Argued 
by Mr. William L. Symons for appellant and 
by Mr. C. M. Fisher for appellee. 


‘Journal of the Court of 
| Claims of the United States 


April 7, 1931 

Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, ‘Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
Judges. 

In J-567, Jno. L. Alcock, order allowing de- 
fendant’s brief and exceptions to be filed. 
| Cases argued and submitted: J-646, Whit- 
lock Coil Pipe Company, by Mr. Benedict M. 
| Holden for plaintiff and Mr. J. Robert Ander- 
son for defendant; K-319, The Ohio Oil Com- 
|pany, by Hon. Chester I. Long for plaintiff 
}and Hon Chas. B. Rugg and Mr. P. M. Cox for 
| defendant; L-5, Alexander Fraser, by Mr. Jno 
W. Gaskins for plaintiff and Hon. Chas. B. 
| Rugg for defendant; K-138, William B. Het- 
| field, by Mr. Jno. W. Gaskins for plaintiff and 
|Hon. Chas. B. Rugg for defendant; K-357, 
Whitney Bodden Shipping Co., by Mr. G. E. 
|H. Goodner for plaintiff and Mr. C. R. Pollard 
for defendant. 

Trial calendar for April 8, 1931: E-325, The 
Snare and Triest Co.; J-389. Bryant & Det- 





wiler Co.; K-471, H. Lissner Co. 
April 8, 1931 
Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 


Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas 8S. Wil- 
liams, and Richard 8. Whaley, Associate 
| Judges. 

Cases argued and submitted: E-325, The 
Snare & Triest Company, by Mr. George A. 
| King for plaintiff and Mr. W. W. Scott for 
| defendant; K-471, H. Lissner Company, by 
| Mr. Benjamin B. Pettus for plaintiff and Mr. 
G. H. Foster for defendant. 

Trial calendar for April 13, 1931: E-383, 
Bri & Turivas, Inc.; J-567, John L. Alcock; 
J-389, Bryant & Detwiler Company; J-370, 
Christensen Machine Co. 


SPECIAL NOTICE | 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT 













OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. ©., April 7, 1931 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, May 21, 1931 
for the construction of a Conservatory Building 
for the United States Botanic Garden, to be 
built on Square 576, Washington, DPD. © The 
building as designed will be approximately 183 
feet by 284 feet, one story hi of stone, con- 
crete, steel, aluminum and glass construction 
with reinforced concrete pile foundations, In 
accordance with the Act of Mareh 3, 1931, the 
} specifications will require that all laborers and 
mechanics employed under the contract for this 
building shall be paid the prevailing rates of 
wages in the District of Columbia On or after 
April 13, 1931, plans and specifications, not ex- 
ceeding three sets, may be obtained at the 
Office of the Architect of the Canitol, in the 
| discretion of said Architect, by any satisfactory 
general contractor A deposit in the form of 
a check for $59.00, made payable to the order 
of David Lynn. Architect of the Capitol, will 


be required for each set of plans and specifica- 


| tions to insure their return in good condition 


in Oregon to pay the tax directly, the! 


since the full tax is collected from the ex- | 
porter in Oregon instead of the importer) 


gallon must be collected when the gaso-| 


The Utilities | 
Commission can not lawfully continue to 
perform the duties assigned it under this | 


Prior to the constitutional amendment, | 


pealed act, was entitled to the collections. | 








ON FEDERAL BENCH 
IN OREGON 


| 








JAMES ALGER FEE 


The President has appointed 
| Judge Fee, a resident of Port- 
land, as Federal Judge for the 
District of Oregon. Judge Fee was 
formerly Circuit Judge for the 
State Judicial District of South- 

ern Oregon. 


Oregon Inheritance Tax 
On Antenuptial Property 


| SALEM, OreEc., April 8. 
| Property taken by a widow under an 
| antenuptial contract is subject to the 
|Oregon inheritance tax, the Attorney 
General of that State has ruled. 


| The contract recites “that the parties 
|thereto are contemplating entering into 
the marriage relation with each other; 
|that it is deemed expedient by the said 
parties that the rights of the second 
|party in and to the property of the first 
j@rty shall be fixed and determined 
prior to the consummation of said mar- 
eo 

“It is my opinion,” the Attorney Gen- 
}eral said, “that the case under considera- 
tion comes clearly within the rule that 
where the person creating the interest 
retains the beneficial interest until his 
death, and no enforceable right or inter- 
}est becomes vested in the beneficiary until 
end except upon the condition that she 
survives him, the provision is one in- 
jtended not to take effect in possession 
}or enjoyment until after the death of the 
|bargainor, and that in the event the 
| Wife survives the husband, the passing 
}of such property to her upon the death 
| of her husband is subject to an inherit- 
}ance tax.” 





| 
‘New Jersey Will Continue 
| Tax Survey Commission 


TRENTON, N. J., April 8. 


| .The State Tax Survey Commission will 
be continued, the resolution to that ef- 


: : — 
Recovery Denied + 





fect (S. J. R. 12) having been approved by 


Governor Larson. 
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Government on 


| Taxpayer's Bond 


Proof of Loss or Damage as 
Result of Allowance of 
Extension Held Requisite 
To Indemnity 





Cuarteston, S. C. 
Unitep STATES OF AMERICA 
Vv. 

CHARLESTON LEAD WORKS ET AL. 
District Court, E. D. South Carolina. 
Opinion of the Court 
March 28, 1931 

Cocuran, District Judge—The United 
States brought this action against the 
Charleston Lead Works as principal and 
the Maryland Casualty Company as surety 
on a bond. The Charleston Lead Works 
has defaulted. The casualty company 
filed an answer. A jury trial was waived, 
and a written stipulation entered into, 
setting forth the facts. The facts essen- 
tial to an understanding of the questions 
of law presented are briefly as follows: 

There was assessed against the Charles- 
ton Lead Works an additional income tax. 
The assessment was made within five 
years from the date of the filing of the 
return, but there were no other steps taken 
within the five-year period by distraint or 
otherwise. After five years had elapsed 
from the date of the return, the bond 
on which this action is brought was exe- 
cuted. The bond was made payable to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue or his 
successors in office. 

It recites that the principal had made 
application for an extension of the period 
for the payment of the income taxes 
in question, such extension postponing the 
date of payment until six months from 
the date of the bomd. The bond is un- 
der seal. The condition of the bond is to 
“‘imdemnify and save harmless” the col- 
lector or his successors “against all loss, 
costs, damage or expense to which he may 
be put by reason of having granted said 
extension of time.” 

Extension Granted 

The collector thereupon granted an ex- 
tension of time of six months and during 
that time refrained from taking any ac- 
tfon to enforce the collection of the taxes. 
After the six months extension had 
elapsed, the collector made demand upon 
the defendants for the payment of the 
tax, but no part of the same has been 
paid. There is no proof before the court 
that the collector could have collected the 
tax if the extension had not been granted, 
or that there has been any loss or dam- 
age suffered by reason of the extension. 

The point was made that the United 
States could not sue on the bond be- 
Cause given to the collector; but the 
Casualty Company now concedes that the 
United States is the real party in interest 
and can maintain the action on the 
bond, or at least ~. the question is aca- 
demic, in view of e decision of Judge 
Hale upon this same bond in the case 
of Maryland Casualty Company v. 
Charleston Lead Works, 24 Fed. (2d) 836. 

It is perfectly clear that at the time 
the bond was given, both the collector and 
the United States were barred from col= 
lecting the tax by the five-year limita- 
tion provided in the Revenue Act of 1921, 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


The news of the important and the interesting hap- 
penings in New York, the country and the world-- 
summarized in brief, lively paragraphs, accompanied 
by numerous illustrations of places, people and ‘events, 
... This abridged newspaper within a newspaper is 
a regular feature of the Saturday issues of The Sun. 
It is one of the many features that have caused thou- 
sands of people to subscribe to the Saturday Sun. ... 
Other features are: the Boating Page, the Garden 
Page, the six pages of Radio News, two or more pages 
devoted to Antiques and Decorations, several pages of 
Financial and Business News, the Book Page, the Art 
Page, the Travel Page and the page of Church News. 


A year’s subscription to the Saturday issues of The 


USE THIS COUPON ..NOW 


il 


Gentlemen: I am inclosing check for $1.50 for 
one year’s special subscription to the Saturday 
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State Insurance 
Laws Amended 
In Washington 





Licensing of Nonresident 
Life Agents and Decreas- 
ing Par Value of Stock In- 
cluded in Provisions 





Ouympia, WasH., April 8. 


Among the changes made in the insur- 
ance laws of Washington by the recent 
legislature were amendments to permit 
the licensing of nonresident life agents. 
to authorize an unlimited number of di- 
rectors for stock insurance companies and 
to permit insurance companies to issue 
stock of $10 par value, according to the 
State Insurance Commissioner, H. O. Fish- 
back. 

A bill to limit agency appointments 
through a license fee of $100 each for 
appointment of additional agents beyapd 
twe in a city was passed by the Legisla- 
ture but vetoed by the Governor. Mr. 
Fishback’s statement follows in full text: 


Nonresident Agents 

Our resident agents’ law was amended 
so as to permit the licensing of nonresi- 
dent life agents in this State en a recip- 
rocal basis and under certain defined con- 
ditions. The principal condition is the 
filing of a $2,000 bond with the depart- 
ment for the faithful performance of duty 
and the appointment of the Insurance 
Commissioner attorney for service of proc- 
ess on the nonresident agent for any mat- 
ters in connection with the transaction 
of insurance business in this State. 


Maryland to Study | Investments 


Highway Accidents 


| Legislature Approves Plan of 
| Financial Responsibility 
For Motorists 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., April 8. 


The amended bill (S. 3) to require the 
establishment of financial responsibility 
by motorists following conviction for cer- 
| tain offenses and failure to satisfy final 
judgments in automobile accident cases 
has been passed by both branches of 
the Legislature and will now go to the 
Governor for signature. 

The Legisiature also adopted a_ reso- 
lution (H. J. R. 35) before adjournment 
to authorize the Governor to appoint a 
commission to study the highway accident 
problem and to consider means of pro- 
viding compensation for personal injuries 
and property damage. 

Another measure passed (H. 322) au- 
thorizes a charge of 50 cents a car for 
annual inspection of motor vehicles by 
approved inspection stations. 


Repeal of Compulsory 
Auto Insurance Act 
Sought in Bay State 


Enactment of Financial Re- 
sponsibility Measure Con- 
sidered by Legislative 
Committee 


Another amendment provides an unlim-| 


ited number of directors for a stock com- 
pany, instead of limiting the number, as 
now, to 15. The minimum number of 5 
remains the same. 

Another bill amends our law requiring 
the amount of one share of stock to be 
$100, so that it mow reads that it may be 
issued at $10 per share. 


Fraternal Insurance 


The other insurance legislation applies 
principally to the fraternal companies and 
is intended to compel all fraternal com- 
panies to go on to an adequate’rate basis 
within a reasonable time. 

Another amendment increases the 
amount of insurance which may be writ- 
ten on juveniles of different ages. 

Another amendment permits other than 
a blood relative of the member to be 
mamed as beneficiary, and changes the 
wording somewhat of a society which may 
be exempted from the operation of the 
fraternal law. 


Lack of Inventive Quality 
Bars Patent on Wall Paper 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
tion was as to similarity of appearance— 
sameness of effect upon the eye. 

The matter reached the court with in- 
vention conceded. The court had only 
to deal with the issues existing afier and 
beyond invention, and the language of the 
court must be studied upon that basis. 

When, therefore, the court spoke of the 
“appearance * * * in whatever Way pro- 
duced” manifestly it was not considering, 
or thinking of, how the article was made, 
or whether the design was originally a 
conception of the mind, but whether the 
alleged infringer by “some peculiarity of 


configuration, or of ornament alone, or of, 


both conjointly”’ had produced an article 
which so resembled the finished product 
of the patentee’s invention as to infringe 
Same. (Italics ours.) 

The same issue of resemblance was in- 
volved in Braddock Glass Co. v. Macbeth, 
supra, the suit being for alleged infringe- 
ment of a design patent for lamp chimney 
tops. We do not think the question of 
invention was in the mind of the court 
when it said: 

“It has been made plainly obvious to 
us, and seems to be fully recognized by 
the trade, that the appearance of the 
patented design is very different from that 
of any other which had previously ex- 
isted; and, this being so, the method of 
its production is irrelevant.” 

Obviously this means the method of 
the production of the appearance—that is, 
it refers to the form and configuration 
of the lamp chimney, and the matter of 
the mental conception, or inventive prin- 
ciple, involved in producing that appear- 
ance was not under consideration. The 
same thing was true when the court con- 
tinued: 

“The novelty of a design is to‘be tested 
not by investigation of the means em- 
ployed for its creation, but by ocular 
comparison of the design itself with the 
prior designs which are alleged to be sub- 
stantially the same, and when tried by 
this test the novelty of the design cov- 
ered by the patent in suit is made quite 
apparent.” 

Byram v. Friedberger, 87 Fed. 559; 82 
O. G. 1420; 1898 C. D. 380, goes no further 
than the other cases cited supra. 

The particular language quoted in the 
brief for appellant from the Byram case 
is: 

“The subject for consideration is not 
the process of creation, but the effect pro- 
duced upon the eye by the things created.” 

In all these cases the courts were deal- 
ing with the question of appearance and 
the form, configuration, etc, by Which 
that appearance was produced. In none 
of them did the court find it necessary 
sto consider the question of whether a 
mental conception of the design preceded 
or existed at the time of its physical pro- 
duction. This latter question is the one 
with which we are confronted, because the 
mental concept is an indispensable ele- 
ment of invention. 

“The mental faculties employed in the 
inventive act are the creative not the 
imitative faculties. An invention is the 
product of original thought. It involves 
the spontaneous conception of some idea 
not previously present tg the mind of the 
inventor. Industry in exploring the dis- 
coveries and acquiring the ideas of others; 
wise judgment in selecting and combin- 
ing them; mechanical skill in applying 
them to practical results; none of these 
are creation, none of these enter into the 
inventive act. Only when the mind of 
the inventor originates an idea new to 
himself, if not to all the world, does he 
call into exercise his own inventive skill, 
and perform the mental portion of the 
inventive act.” (Italics ours. Robinson 
on Patents, Vol. I, p. 116. 

“An invention is the result of an in- 
ventive act; it consists in conceiving an 
idea and reducing it to practice.. An in- 
vention is the product of original thought; 
it is a concept, a thing evolved from the 
mind. It involves the spontaneous con- 
ception or “happy thought” of some idea 
not previously present to the mind of the 
inventor; it is the creation of something 
which did not exist before. Such is the 
mental part of the inventive act. ‘Italics 
ours.) Walker on Patents, Lotsch Hevi- 
sion, 6th Ed., 66. 

Of the design which appellant has of- 
fered for patent he had no mental con- 
cept; it did not originate in his brain: 
it required no mental act to conceive or 
produce it. Its production was mechan- 
ical, not the result of thought, but of the 
form which the crinkles in the paper 


chanced to take when the paper was ma-| 


nipulated by the hand. 
Looking to the process of production 





Boston, Mass., April 8. 

The Insurance Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature will soon report a 
bill for the repeal of the compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance law and for the enact- 


ment of a financial responsibility law 
based in part on the Connecticut act. 
The details of the bill will be drawn 


by a subcommittee consisting of Senator 
John D. Mackay of Quincy; Representa- 
tive Wadsworth, of Boston, respective Sen- 
ate and House chairmen of the Insurance 
Committee. and Representative B. Farn- 
ham Smith, of Concord. 

The members of the full committee have 
reached the conclusion that the present 
compulsory insurance law in unsatisfac- 
tory and that the proposed statute will 
tend to decrease accidents on the road. 


Fewer Accidents Is Goal 
“The Committee on Insurance found 


that the end most desired is to reduce 
motor vehicle accidents,” Mr. Mackay and 


| turns. 


Mr. Wadsworth said in a joint statement. | 


“The compulsory insurance law is appar- 
ently not accomplishing this result. The 
number of accidents to occupants of cars 
reported by the State Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles increased from 9,500 in 
26,600 in 1930. It is well known that the 
number of claims for personal injuries 
has increased rapidly. 

“Compulsory insurance was primarily 
intended to protect any persons hurt by 
a motor vehicle against financial loss by 
making the owner of every 
financially responsible. The result has 
not been entirely satisfactory because of 
several thousand cars being on the road 
on which insurance has been cancelled 
but number plates not turned in. In addi- 
tion, visiting cars are not always insured. 

“The entire question of highway safety 
is in an experimental position. No law 
can absolutely assure the best results. 
Each individual driver is a risk. Each one 
varies. It appears to the committee that 
a financial responsibility bill, with provi- 
sions for demeriting the dangerous driver, 
gives reasonable hope of inducing more 
care. The results in Connecticut of such 
a law, as reported by the Commissioner of 
Insurance of that State, were very encour- 
aging.” 


Hearings on Compensation 
Are Planned in New York 


New York, N. Y., April 8. 
The first of the public hearings to be 
held by the committee appointed by Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt to review medical and 
hospital problems in connection § with 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
New York State will be held for labor 
groups on April 15 at 2 p. m. in the Gov- 
ernor’s suite in the State Building at 80 
Centre Street, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Howard S. Cullman, has an- 
nounced. 


It was pointed out that while the com- 


mittee is inviting all interested parties 
connected with labor, it would also wel- 
come requests beforehand of other per- 
sons who desire an opportunity to be 


heard at this hearing 

Mr. Cullman said the members of the 
committee are: Industrial Commissioner 
Frances Perkins, C. H. Johnson, Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Parsons, Superintendent of In- 
surance George S. Van Schaick, Howard 
S. Gans, Henry Fisher, Vincent Astor, Dr 
William H. Ross, Max Meyer, Dr. Adrian 
S. Lambert, Dr. James Alexander Miller, 
Mashall Field, O. G. Browne, Charles 
Deckelman, Thomas J. Curtis, Dr. S. S 
Goldwater, Dr. Edward A. King, Dr. 
George Chandler and John B. Andrews. 


Plea Is Filed for Dismissal 
Of Fire Insurance Rate Suit 


New On -eans, LA., 
the dismissal of 


April 8 


A plea for the suit 


brought by 213 stock fire insurance com-| 


panies operating in Louisiana to compel 


the Louisiana Insurance Commission to 
grant increases in fire insurance rates was 
filed in the Civil District Court in New 


Orleans April 4 the Insurance Com- 
mission. 

The plea filed by the Insurance Com- 
mission contended that the court was 
without jurisdiction over the Commission 
and its rate making functions. The Com- 
mission also asked that the companies be 
required to post a bond of $10,000 to 
cover litigation costs. 

In the suit brought by the companies it 
is contended that 
lated the act that created it and acted 
prejudicially to the interests of the in- 
surance comparries in not granting rate 
increases in certain classes ranging from 
25 per cent to 33 1/3 per cent. 


by 


in the design, manifestly there Was none. 

We agree with counsel for appellant 
that the cases of Harmon Paper Co. v 
Prager et al.. 286 Fed. 267, and Harmon 
Paper Co. v. Kimberly Clark Co., 289 Fed. 
501, presented a different state of facts 
from those here shown, and that for 
that reason these cases are not control- 
ling in the instant case upon 
grounds of rejection applied by us. The 
issue as to whether there was invention 
present, by reason of the method used in 
production, did not there arise in the 
manner in which it has arisen in the case 
at bar. 

Under the view which we take of the 
issue there is no necessity of our discuss- 
ing the third ground, mentioned in both 


briefs, that “the design is an imitation of; This figure compares favorably with that 
The rejection for lack of in- of 1930, which was 19,254, and with that 
vention was without error and the deci-j|of 1929, a year of unusual activity, which 
solely to see whether there was invention | sion of the Board of Appeals is affirmed.|was 19,454, he stated. 


marble.” 


the Commission vio-| 


the | 


1926 to| 


automobile | 


of Power Group Groups to Survey 
Explained at Federal Inquiry [Pe 





Transcript of Testimony Relates to Activities 
- Of New England Power Association 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 6 by Roger 
E. Barnes, accountant of the Eco- 
nomics Division of the Federal Trade 
Commission, appearing as a witness in 
the Commission's investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities was begun in the issue of | 
April 7, continued in the issue of April 
8, and proceeds as follows: 

Q. I notice on the balance sheet, under | 
the liabilities, an item called suspense, 
Federal income tax, amounting to $304,- 
633.64 in 1928, and $376,971.36 in 1929. 
Will you state what these represent? 


A. The credit balance in this account 
at.the end of 1928 and 1929 represents the 
difference between the amount of income 
tax actually paid on the basis of a con- 
solidated return and the amount assessed 
certain of the subsidiary companies for 
income tax on the basis of individual re- 
In other words, the association 
charges certain subsidiary companies an 
amount equal to the tax that would have | 
been paid had an individual return been 
filed; it then pays the tax on the basis 
of a consolidated return which is less than 
the total of all companies computed on 
the basis of individual returns. By this 
method the association collected more for 
taxes than it paid by the amount of $304,- 
633.64 in 1928 and $72,337.72 in 1929. 


Q. Will you state the ledger value of 
common stocks owned at organization 





and at Dec. 31, 1929? 
A. The ledger value of the common} 
stocks immediately after organization 


amounted to $33,593,632.07; the value of 
common stocks owned as of Dec. 31, 1929, 
amounted to $125,439,904.72. 

Q. State the ledger value of preferred 
stocks owned both at organization and 
at Dec. 31, 1929. 

A. The value of preferred stocks imme- | 
diately after organization amounted to a 
ledger value of $1,420,510, and at Dec. 
31, 1929, the ledger value of preferred | 
stocks amounted fo $13,163,780.53. 


Investments Made | 


By Association 


Q. I will now inquire about various in- 
vestments made by the association after | 
organization. We will first refer to the 
Attleboro Steam and Electric Company. | 


ration had outstanding on that date 41,125 | 


common shares of $100 par value stock 
and Fall Mountain Electric Company had 
outstanding on the same date 4,796 com- 
mon shares of $100 par value stock, all 
of which was owned by the New England 
Power Association. 

Q. What was the total cost to the asso- 
ciation of these shares of the Bellows 


| Falls Hydro Electric Corporation and the 


Fall Mountain Electric Company? 

A. $5,004,025.95. 

Q. State the capitalization of the Con- 
necticut River Power Company of New 
Hampshire of Dec. 31, 1929. 

A. The company had outstanding on 
that date $1,445,000, principal amount of 
bonds, 12,000 shares $100 par preferred 
stock and 32,000 shares $100 par common 
stock. Of the capital issues outstanding, 
the association on that date owned 52,000 
par amount on the bonds, 4,940 shares 


}On preferred and 32,000 shares on all of 


the common. 

Q. Wh is the ledger value of these 
shares on the books of the association? 

A. $4,325,000, or $1,125.000 in excess of 
par. 

Q. Does this value 
appreciation? 

A. It represents appreciation which had 
been placed there. by the New England 
Company, predecessor company. 


represent cost or 


Return on Investment 
In Connecticut Company 


Q. Will you state the return on the in- 
vestment of the association in the com- 
mon stock of Connecticut 
Company of New Hampshire? 

A. The return on this investment was 
7.40 per cent in 1926, 9.11 per cent in 
1927, 11.31 per cent in 1928, and 11.31 per 
cent in 1929. 

Q. That is computed on what basis? 

A. On the basis of the entire earnings 
of the company, and giving effect to the 
reinvested surplus. 

Q. Will you state the capitalization of 


|the Deerfield River Power Company on 


Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. The company had outstanding on 
that date 100 shares of $100 par value 
common stock. 

Q. What is the status of this company 
at present? 


A. The company is inactive. It holds 


State the capital investment of Attleboro| title to certain rights which are valued 
Steam and Electric Company, according | its books at approximately $15,000,000. 
to its books. on Dec. 31, 1929. Q. What was the invested capital of 

s the Fall River Electric Light Company, 


A. The capital investment on that date 
consisted of 19,968 shares of a total par 
value amounting to $499,200, paid-in pre- 
miums on stock, $151,510, and surplus of 
$361,429.41, or a total capital stock invest- | 
ment of $1,012,139.41. 


Q. How many shares of the outstanding 
stock did the association own on Dec. 31, 
1929? 

A. 19.858 shares, or 99.45 per cent. 

Q. Was there any expense connected 
with this acquisition? 

A. Yes. Investment was charged with 
notes issued to former officers of the Attle- 
boro Company amounting to $379,999, com- | 
missions amounting to $39,806, and mis-| 


cellaneous expenses amounting to §$4,- 
913.22. 
Q. What is the total cost of all these 


shares to the association? 

A. $3,017,397.75 

Q. What was the total invested capital 
of the Attleboro Company according to 
its books? 

A. $1,012,139.41 

Q. State the capital stock outstanding 
of the Bellows Falls Hydro Electric Cor- | 
poration and the Fall Mountain Electric 
Company on Dec. 31, 1929. 

A. Bellows Falls Hydro Electric Corpo-| 


New Rules Improve 
Broadeast Reception 


Technical Requirements of Sta-| 
tions Being Raised 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
a reduction in the permissible deviation 
or “wobble” of stations from 500 to 50 
cycles. A tentative order to this effect 
has been drafted and will be the basis 


of an engineering conference before the 
Commission on April 20, to determine the 
advisability of changing the regulation. 
Such a step would mean marked reduc- 
tion in interference for listeners. 

Another regulation promulgated, but 
not yet effective, is that requiring broad- | 
casters to keep two separate logs of their 
operations, one covering programs, and 
the other technical operations. An entry 
at 15-minute intervals of the frequency 
operation of the transmitter is required, 
along with other regular entries concern- | 
ing operations. 

Further changes in regulations may be 
occasioned by the development of syn- 
chronization, or the multiple operation of 
high-powered broadcasting stations on 
the same channel without interference. | 
Already it has been ascertained that sup- 
pression of the sky wave, which may be 
obtained by the use of high antennae, is 
desirable in synchronization, since that 
wave is subject to distortion, while the 
ground wave remains constant. 


R. é Gina t Fill 


New York Insurance Post) 
| 
New York, N. Y., April 8. 

Richard A. Brennan, an examiner in 
the State Banking Department, has been 
appointed Special Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance in charge of the Liquidation 
Bureau of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

The Superintendent of Banks, Joseph A. 
Broderick, stated orally April 8 that he 
is granting Mr. Brennan a leave of ab- 
sence so that he may always feel free to 
return to the Banking Department. 


New York Senate Favors 
Written Tests for Agents 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aprit 8. 

The New York Senate April 8 passed 
and sent to the Governor the McKay bill 
(A. Int. 912) to require applicants for 
licenses to act as insurance agents after 
the effective date of the act to pass writ- 
ten examinations as a test of their quali- 
fications. The bill, sponsored by the 
State Association of Insurance Agents, 
passed the Assembly April 6 after debate. 
It passed the Senate by a vote of 35 to 5. 





Montana Compensation | 
HELENA, Monr., April 8. | 

The total number of employes covered | 
by the State workmen's compensation in- 
surance fund was 19,334 on Mar. 31, ac-| 
cording to J. Burke Clements, Chairman 
of the State Industrial Accident Board. 








| consisted of 210,000 


Dec. 31, 1929, according to its books? 
A. The capital investment on the date 
shares of $25 par, 
or a total of $5,250,000 par, 5,000 shares 
of employes’ stock $10 par, $50,000 total 
par, paid-in premium on stock amounting 


;to $678,740, and surplus, $1,133,142, or a 


total capital stock 
ing to $7,111,882. 

Q. HoW many shares of the outstanding 
stock did the association own on Dec. 
31, 1929? 

A. 4,117,014 of the $25 par stock or 55.72 
per cent. 

Q. Were there any expenses incident to 
the acquisition? 

A. There were expenses of acquisition of 
$6,754.30 and additional cost of stock 
amounting to $157,383.34 charged to the 
investment in 1929. 


Additional Cost 


investment amount- 


(Of Stock Explained 


Q. Will you explain the additional cost 
of $157,383.34? 

A. On March 23, 1928, the executive com- 
mittee voted that the action of the securi- 
ties company in agreeing with certain 
stockholders of Fall River Electric Light 
Company that in the event that the Fall 
River Electric Light Company voting trust 
stock was sold out at a price in excess 
of $60 a share within six months or pur- 
chased by this association at a price in ex- 
cess of $60 a share within such time then 
such stockholders shall receive the excess 
to their shares, less the commission and 
other expenses incurred by the association 
or the securities company in acquiring 
such shares be and is hereby authorized. 
In settlement of that agreement the asso- 
ciation issued 1,574 shares of its $100 pre- 
ferred stock to various brokers, and 
charged the amount to the investment 
in Fall River. 

Q. The total cost of this investment in 
this company to the system was how 
much? 

A. As of Dec. 31, 1929, the total cost was 
$7,758,318.93. 

Q. Or an average price per share of how 
much? 

A. $66.30. 

Q. Will you state the earnings on “the 
association's investment in the Fall River 
Company? 

A. Based on the earnings applicable to 
the stock owned, the Fall River invest- 


;ment returned an income of 43 per cent 


in 1928 and of 4.97 per cent in 1929. 

Q. What was the capital investment of 
the Gardner Electric Light Company, ac- 
cording to its own books, as of Dec. 31, 
1929? 

A. The capital investment on that date 
consisted of preferred stock, 2,413 shares, 
$100 par, or a total of $241,300; common 
stock, 5,900 shares, $100 par, or a total of 


Announced by 


Applications for wireless and broadcast- 
ing permits just filed with the Federal 
Radio Commission have been made public 
by the Commission as follows: 


Applications (other than Broadcasting): 


City of Houston, Tex., construction per- 
mit for new police and fire station for 2,470 
kce., 500 w 

WCC, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Marion, Mass., license for new service, (Ma- 
rine relay.) 

W9XAP, Daily News, Chicago, Il., construc- 
tion permit for 2,100-2,200 kc., 242 kw. Experi- 
mental visual broadcasting. 


| 
W2XCD, De Forest Radio Company, Passaic, 


N. J., renewal of license for 2,000 to 2,100 kc., 
5 kw. Experimental visual broadcasting. 

W9XR, Great Lakes Broadcasting Co., near 
Downers Grove, Ill., renewal of license for 
2,850 to 2,950 ke., 5 kw. Experimental visual 
broadcasting 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WEEN, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., near Stel- 
ton, N. J., modificatfon of construction per- 
mit for change in location to Linden, N. J., 
for additional frequencies, 4164, 6320 kc., and 
for change in commencement and completion 
dates. Aeronautical. 

The Empire Broadcast Corporation of Vir- 
ginia, Falmouth, Va., new construction per- 
mit for 4,795 ke., 500 w., and 3,256 kc., 500 w.; 
special experimental! service 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., modifica- 
tion of plane license for additional fre- 
quencies. 


WPR,. South Porto Rico Sugar Co., Ensenada, 
Porto Rico, modification of license for addi- 
tional point of communication 

W9XAA, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 


cago, Ill., renewal of license for experimen- 
tal relay broadcasting station, 6,080, 11,840, 
17,780 ke., 500 w. 


W8XAL, Crosley Radio Corporation, Mason, 
Ohio, license to cover modified construction 
permit for 6,060 kc., 10 kw.; experimental re- 
lay broadcasting service 


Shortwave & Television Laboratory, Inc., 


River Power 


_ Phone Properties 


Regional Committee for In- 
| quiry Is Appointed in 
_ Each of 10 Districts Se- 
| lected by Association 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., April 8. 

A study of available data bearing upon 
the rates of depreciation of telephone 
properties in different areas of the United 
States where substantially similar condi- 
tions prevail is to be made by 10 groups 
representing the various State regulatory 
commissions, according to announcement 
just made by Harvey H. Hannah, chair- 
man of the Tennessee Railroad and Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, in his capacity as 
president of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 

Mr. Hannah said he was acting in com- 
|pliance with a resolution adopted by the 
association at its annual convention at 
; Charleston, S. C., last November. This 
resolution provided for the appointment 
of regional committees on telephone de- 
preciation, because, it was stated, “due to 
| differences in climatic and other condi- 
|; tions affecting depreciation, rates of de- 
preciation of the different classes of de- 
preciable property of telephone companies 
will differ in different areas.” 

The association president named a com- 
mittee to draw up rules of procedure for 
consideration of the subject. This com- 
mittee is composed of Frank W. Matson, 
|of Minnesota, chairman; Clyde L. Seavey, 
of California; Paul A. Walker, of Okla- 
homa; Albert J. Stearns, of Maine, and 
F. G. Prout, of Tennessee. 


Regional Committees 
The country has been divided into 10 
districts and a regional committee ap- 
pointed for each, according to the an- 
nouncement. They are as follows: 
1.—Washington, Oregon, California and 


Nevada. Committee: F. H. Craddock, 
Washington; A. G. Mott, California; J. 
F. Shaughnessy, Nevada. | 
2.—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, | 


Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico. Com- 
mittee: Lee Dennis, Montana; Claude L. 
Draper, Wyoming; Thos. E. McKay, Utah; 
Worth Allen, Colorado; Loren Vaughn, 
Arizona; Hugh H. Williams, New Mexico. 

3.—North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 


nesota, Nebraska and Iowa. Committee: 
;|C. W. McDonnell, North Dakota; J. J. 
Murphy, South Dakota; F. W. Matson, | 


Minnesota; Charles A. Randall, Nebraska; 
Charles Webster, Iowa. 

4.—Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Arkansas. Committee: J. H. Porter, 
Missouri; Jesse W. Greenleaf, Kansas; 
Paul A. Walker, Oklahoma; Lon A. Smith, 
Texas; Reece Caudle, Arkansas. 

5.—Louisiana, Mississippi, 


Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 
tee: Francis Williams, Louisiana; John 
L. Smith, Mississippi; F. G. Proutt, Ten- 
nessee; M. R. Glenn, Kentucky; George 
P. Pell, North Carolina; 
South Carolina; Robert N. Springfield, 
Georgia; L. D. Reagin, Florida; Frank P. 
Morgan, Alabama. 

6.—Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and Ver- 
mont. Committee: A. J. Stearns, Maine; 
M. H. Morse, New Hampshire; Henry G. 
Wells, Massachusetts; William C. Bliss, 
Rhode Island; Charles C. Elwell, Connec- 


ticut; Henry B. Shaw, Vermont. 
7.—New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Committee: James B. Walker, 


New York; James S. Benn, Pennsylvania; 
; Charles Browne, New Jersey. 


| 8 —Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia. Commit- 
tee: George C. Peery, Virginia; I. Wade | 


Coffman, West Virgina; Harold E. West, 
Maryland; R. M. Hartman, District of 


Columbia. 
9.—Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Com- 
mittee: J. Paul Kuhn, Illinois; C. F. Mc- 


Intosh, Indiana; William Klinger, Ohio. 

10.—Wisconsin and Michigan. Commit- 
tee: A. R. McDonald, Wisconsin; Robert 
H. Dunn, Michigan. 


$590,000; paid-in premiums, $134,498; sur- 
plus, $7.487, or a capital stock investment 
of $973,255. 

Q. How many shares of the outstanding 
stock did the association own on Dec. 31, 
1929? 

A. 3,169 shares of the common, or 
per cent. 

Q. Will you state the return on the in- 
| vestment in the Gardner Company? 

A. The Gardner Company paid an an- 
nual cash dividend of $8 per share during 
‘the years 1926 to 1929, inclusive, during 
which time the surplus was not changed 
Based on the average cost of $153.60 per 
share the dividend return was at the rate 
of 5.21 per cent 

Q. Next turn to the investment of the 
association in the stock of the Grafton 
County Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany and the Hartford Water Company 
Describe the acquisition of the shares 
owned by the association owned in these 
corporations. 

A. The association at the time ef organ- 
ization acquired among the assets of the 
New England Company 1,740 common 
shares valued at $461,100 and 2,474 pre- 


53.71 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


Applications for Radio Permits 


Federal Commisston 





; modification of construction permit for ex-) 


tension of time; 2,750-2,850 kce., 1.5 kw 


Electrical Research Products, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif., construction permit for new 
| motion picture station, 1,554 ke., 50 w 


Broadcasting applications: 
WCOC, Mississippi Broadcasting Co., Merid- 


jian, Miss., construction permit to make 
| changes in equipment 
WNBR, Memphis Broadcasting Co., 69 Jef- 


|ferson Ave., Memphis, Tenn., modification of 
| license to change hours of operation from 
| sharing with WGBC to unlimited time on 
| 1,430 ke. 

KSTP, National Battery Broadcasting Com- | 
| pany, St. Paul, Minn., license to cover con- 
struction permit granted March 14, 1930, for 
change of equipment. 


A. L. Beghtol and Dietrich Dirks, York, 
Nebr., construction permit to erect to use 930 
ke., 500 w. night, 1 kw. day and share time 
with KMA | 


KID Broadcasting Co., Idaho Falls, Idaho, | 
construction permit to change équipment | 

Bakersfield Broadcasting Assn., Bakersfield, | 
Calif., construction permit amended to re- 
quest 1,420 kc., instead of 580 kc., 100 w. in- 
stead of 50 w., and unlimited hours instead 
of daytime hours. 

HAD, Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Wis., license to cover construction permit 
granted Novy. 7, 1930, for change in equipment 

KRLD, Arkansas Broadcasting Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., modification of license to change 
frequency from 1,390 ke. to 1,430 ke., power 
from 1 kw. to 500 w. night, 1 kw. day, and 
hours of operation from sharing with KUOA 
to unlimited, synchronizing with WHEC 
WOKO, WHP and WCAH 

WTAQ, Gillette Rubber 
Wis., modification of license 
of operation from sharing with 
unlimited 

KFWF. St. Louis Truth Center, 
Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., modifica- 
tion of construction permit granted Jan. 30 
1931, requesting change in authorized equip- 


Co., Eau Claire 
to change hours 
KSCJ to 


Inc., 4030 


Boston, Mass., construction permit for addi- | ment. 
tional transmitter, 2,850-2,950 kc., 1 kw.; visual| KGBU, Alaska Radio & Service Co., Ketch- 
broadcasting ikan, Alaska, construction permit to make) 


W9XG, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., | changes in equipment, 


| 
| 


preciation of | 


Tennessee, | 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Commit- | 


John H. Nance, | 


OREGON’S INSURANCE 
| COMMISSIONER 








A. H. AVERILL 


Duties as State Insurance Com- 
missioner have been assumed by 


Mr. Averill under appointment, 
March 31, by Governor Meier. 
Mr. Averill, a Portland business 


man, succeeds Clare A. Lee, re- 
signed. 


Power Project Authorized 
In Southeastern Alaska 


' A standard form license was authorized 
| April 8 by the Federal Power Commission 
'to the Commonwealth Mining and Explor- 
ing Company for a power development in 
Alaska and the transfer of the license to 
{the Portland Canal Power Company was 
,2Pproved, it was announced by the Com- 
mission. 

The project 


is located on Davis River, 
| which empties into Portland Canal near 
the southern extremity of southeastern 
Alaska, and will! serve the towns of Hyder, 
Alaska, and Stewart, B. C. The appli- 
cant proposes, according to the Commis- 
|sion, to sell power to mines and public 
| utilities in the watersheds of Salmon and 
Bear rivers on both sides of the inter- 


| national boundary. 

It is estimated, the Commission was 
informed, that under existing conditions 
of mining development 5,700 horsepower 
can be sold at an average of $60 per 
horsepower a year. The Commission al- 
| lowed $144,765 as the actual, original, le- 
gitimate cost of the project as of Dec. 
31, 1930 


Delegates to International 
Radio Committee Appointed 


President Hoover has designated Dr. C. 
B. Jolliffe of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion as chairman of the American dele- 
gation to the meeting of the International 
Technical Consulting Committee on Radio 


Communications to be held in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in May. 
The list of American delegates with 


their technical assistants, as made public 
at the White House on April 8, are as 
follows: 


Delegates: Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, Radio Com- 
mission, chairman; Senator-elect Wallace 
M. White Jr., J. W. Dellinger, Bureau of 
Standards 

Technical assistants: Gerald C. Gross, 
Radio Commission; Lt. Comdr. Joseph R. 
Redman, U. S. N.; Lt. Wesley T. Guest, 
U. S. A.; Lt. Thomas B. Maddocks, U. 
S. A.; Dr. C. G. Hellormith, Bureau of 
Standards; Irvin Stewart, Department of 
State. 

Technical adviser: Capt. Kenneth 
Warner, American Radio Relay 


s. 
League. 


Nominal Damages 
For Libel on Radio 


Nebraska Jury Awards $1 for 
Remarks in Political Speech 

LInco_n, Nesr., April 8. 

A verdict in the suit of C. A. Sorensen, 

Attorney against Richard F. 

Wood and KFAB Broadcasting Company, 

of Lincoln, involving alleged libel in the 


broadcasting of a political speech, has just 
been returned by a jury in the District 
Court of Lancaster County finding the 
plaintiff entitled to $1 damages against 
Mr. Wood but absolving the broadcasting 
station. 


The plaintiff sought damages in the 
amount of $100,000 against both defend- 
ants on account of alleged libelous state- 
ments in a speech delivered by Mr. Wood, 
who was a candidate for State Railway 
Commissioner at the last election, over 
the broadcasting station’s equipment. 


Counsel for Mr. Sorensen gave notice 
of appeal to the State Supreme Court on 
the ground that instructions of the trial 
court required the plaintiff to 
maliqg. 

The broadcasting company, in answer to 
the suit, had alleged that under Federal 
regulations it had neither power to pre- 
vent a candidate from broadcsting nor au- 
thority to censor his speech. 

Two other suits against the same de- 
fendants, each claiming $100,000 damages 
based on the same facts, are pending in 
the District Court, Irvin A. Stalmaster, | 
Assistant Attorney General, and Harry A. | 
Lapidus, of Omaha, being the plaintiffs. | 

The trial court, in oyerruling a de- | 
murrer to the complaint, held that the 
speech was a written one and therefore 
the suit involved libel and not slander. 


yeneral, 





Food Consumption Declined | 
Per Capita Last Year 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


tand the food industry. It is estimated that 


a diet high in meat requires a very large | 
acreage in farm land, whereas one con- | 
sisting mostly of vegetables and plant | 
products requires a small acreage. 

It now requires more than two acres of | 
crops to fed the average American one | 


| year but only one acre to feed an average | 


German, one-half an acre to fed a Chinese 


|and one-fourth of an acre to feed a Jan- | 


anese. The differences are due largely to 
the difference in diet, except that the 
difference between China and Japan is 
caused by higher crop yields in Japan. 
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Laws Affecting 


Motor Carriers 


Of State Analyzed 


Chairman of Georgia Public 
| Service Commission Dis- 
| cusses Regulatory and 
| Tax Features of Statutes 


| AtianTa, Ga., April 8. 


Pointing out that legislation enacted at 
the recent extraordinary session of the 
Georgia General Assembly affects both 
private and common motor carriers, James 
A. Perry, chairman of the Georgia Pub- 
lic Service Commission, has issued a state- 
ment emphasizing some of the more im- 
portant features of the regulatory and tax 
measures. 


| No owner or operator of a motor ve- 


hicle can be considered to have a vested 
right to use public roads 6f this State, 
and no perpetual franchise to use such 
|public roads can be granted, the chair- 
{man declared. His statement follows in 
full text: 

The recent special session of the Legis- 
lature passed two bills, or acts, that change 
the jurisdiction of the Georgia Public 
| Service Commission over motor vehicle 
transportation on the highways, for hire. 

Senate Bills Nos. 5 and 6 make con- 
siderable changes in the motor carrier 
act of 1929, and, in addition, House Bill 
No. 14 affects such transportation, as it 
| provides a tax for the use of the high- 
ways, among other things. This latter 
jurisdiction is entirely in the comptroller 
general. 


Renewed E- Seven Years 


| All certificates are to be renewed every 
| seven years, in the discretion of the Com- 
mission, with or without hearing. 

| The new legislation specifically exempts 
agricultural products, dairy products, fer- 
tilizer, fruits, livestock, meats, wood, lum- 
ber, cotton, naval stores, household goods 
and supplies transported to farms_ for 
farm purposes; also poultry and eggs, fish 
and oysters, and all country merchants 
in rural districts who handle poultry and 
farm products in their own business, not 
for hire, and timber, logs, if hauled by the 
owner thereof between forest and mill, or 
primary place of manufacture, 

R. F. D. carriers or star route carriers 
engaged in carrying mail are permitted to 
carry not exceeding five passengers, but 
only while engaged in the transportation 
of mail and only over their regular mail 
route. 

Vehicles owned and operated by the 
United States, the State or any subdivi- 
sion thereof, are exempted. 

The amount of insurance for protection 
of person and property is left entirely to 
the discretion of the commission. 

The law now deals with private car- 
riers as well as common carriers under 
conditions enumerated. 


Conditions for Suit 

Suit may be maintained against anyone 
operating under these acts in any county 
where the accident or liability arises, and 
where no agent is located; service in such 
case may be perfected by serving with a 
second original where the agent or de- 
fendant may be located. 

A petition for certificate, once declined, 
cannot be renewed until three months 
have expired 

Drivers cannot continue on duty for 
longer than 10 hours; drivers can be used 
at 18 years of age, whereas under the 
old law a driver had to be 21 years of age; 
drivers must have a physical and mental 
test under the rules to be prescribed by 
the commission. 

Under the old law a total length of 85 
feet was permitted, whereas the present 
law fixes the length at 45 feet. The com- 
mission is given authority, in its discre- 
tion, to permit old equipment for such 
reasonable time as is necessary to get new 
|equipment coming within the present law. 
|The total length for one unit is 35 feet, 
| the same as the old law. 
| The act expressly provides that under 
no view is the owner to be considered as 
| having any vested right to use the public 
| roads of this State, nor as giving one any 
| perpetual franchise over the public roads, 
The only use of the highways in Geor- 
gia for commercial purposes not reached 
under the new law is in the case of one 
transporting his own property with his 
own equipment. This was left out be- 
cause it was considered by the Legisla- 
ture as impossible to reach this class of 
highway users on account of the gov- 
ernor’s call not including this type of 
transportation. 


Federal Agent Named to Act 
| In State Boundary Dispute 


| The appointment of Robert Follansbee, 
|of Colorado, hydraulic engineer of the 
United States Geological Survey, to rep- 
resent the United States in negotiations 
|relative to the boundary line between 
| Wyoming and Idaho, has just been an- 
; nounced at the White House. The an- 
|nouncement follows in full text: 

The President today (April 7) appointed 
Mr. Robert Follansbee, of Colorado, hy- 
draulic engineer of the Geological Survey, 
as a representative of the United States 
|from the Department of the Interior to 
| participate in negotiations with respect to 
|the boundary line between the States of 
| Wyoming and Idaho, under the provisions 
|of the act of Congress approved Jan. 19, 
1931, Public Act 568, 7lst Congress. 
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RAILROADS . 


Southern Pacific 


Asked to Justify 
Price of Bonds 


Reasons for Considering 
Offer to Public as Satis- 
factory Stated by Vice 
President of Company — | 


The Southern Pacific Company has been 


called upon by Oliver #. Sweet, director 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
Bureau of Finance, to justify the offer) 


of sale to the public by Kuhn, Loeb &! 
Company at 96%; per cent of par the! 
$50,000,000 of 50-year 4%4 per cent gold 
bonds which were sold to the New York 
bankers by the railroad at 94%, subject 
to the Commission's approval. it was dis- 
closed in the Commission's records 
April 8. 

“It 1s my understanding,” said Director 
Sweet in a letter to Vice President A. D. 
McDonald of the Southern Pacific, “that 
the proposed issue, will, to a large ex- 
tent, be for refunding purposes and that 
the interest charges of the carrier will 
not be materially increased. In view of 
this fact and of the recent quotations of 
the carrier's 4'2’s due in 1968, these bonds 
having prior to the announcement of the 
proposed issue, sold at around 98, or to} 
yield approximately 4.61, indicating that! 
the new bonds should have gone to the! 
public at approximately 97%, and also! 
in view of the ease with which the New 
York Central, the Pennsylvania, and other | 
large issues have recently been floated, it! 
will be necessary for you to justify the| 
price offered.” | 


Railroad Officer’s Reply | 


In reply to the Commission letter, Mr. 
McDonald said: “You refer to this com- 
pany’s 4'2 per cent debentures due in 
1968. It must be borne in mind that a! 
price of 96% for the new debentures ma- | 
turing in 50 years is the equivalent to a! 
price of 97.06 for the debentures of 1968 | 
which mature in 37 years. These deben- | 
tures have sold this year at prices rang-| 


| 


‘ing from 951, to 9912, the amounts dealt | 


in being small. At the time the contract 
for the sale of the new debentures was 
made the old debentures were selling at 
9712 to 97°,. Since there was no advance 
publicity in regard to the new issue, it 
was inevitable that in the absence of bank- 
ing support the issue of as large an 
amount as $50,000,000 when announced 
would cause a decline in price. 


are legal investments for savings banks 
if the obligor company has earned 


last six years, including the last year. 
This company’s earnings for the last year 
were only slightly in excess of this re- 
quirement. Further decline in earnings 
for the first two months of the current 
year has caused uncertainty among sav- 
ings banks and other investors as to 
whether the company will comply with the 
above requirement during the current 
yea”. Kuhn, Loeb & Company advises me 


tha‘, so far as they are advised, no sav-| 


ings bank in New York to which the de- 
bentures were offered purchased any of 
the debentures. 


Difficulty of Marketing 


“Railroad earnings and the condition of 
the bond market are such,” declared the 
Southern Pacific’s letter, “that it is diffi- 
cult to market large amounts of bonds 
at a price as close to the comparable mar- 
ket price of outstanding bonds as was 
the case in this instance. 


“The prospect of additional 


large 
amounts of Government financing, 


the 


large amount of tax-exempt municipal | 


bonds being issued, the general business 
conditions and the decline in earnings 
both of the railroads and other corpora- 
tions during the first part of the current 
year, have all operated to make it difficult 
to sell bonds satisfactorily. 


“I am advised,” continued Mr. McDon- 
ald, “that Kuhn, Loeb & Company have 
been required to support the market, both 
in the new Southern Pacific debentures 
and the old debentures, in order to main- 
tain them at the issue price. I am ad- 


vised that one large insurance company, | 
to whom the debentures were offered, | 


stated that it was not buying any deben- 


tures, although authorized to do so by} 


law, and that another large insurance 
company stated that although it had sub- 
stantial funds to invest it was not buying 
any more railroad bonds at this time. 
“In view of all these facts,” 
clared, “I feel, as I felt when the contract 
was made, that the price paid by Kuhn, 


Loeb & Company for the debentures was | 
very favorable for the company, and that | 


the company is very fortunate to be able 
to dispose of the debentures on such satis- 
factory terms.” 


Statement Submitted 


A statement submitted to the Commis- 
sion by the Southern Pacific Company 
for the purpose of showing the necessity 
for the $50,000,000 bond issue, indicated 
that the money was for the purpose of 
meeting the New York office requirements 
of the company. 


The New York office resources up to 
and including Jan. 1, 1932, were placed by 
the company at $15,791,512, while the re- 
quirements came to $79,219,792 for the 
current year. These requirements, the 
statement disclosed, are made up of 
$8,000,000 of Guaranty Trust Company de- 
mand loans; $24,182,735 interest on bonds: 
$22,345,755 dividends on stock, $21,512,000 
maturing bonds; $1,478,045 taxes: and 
$1,701,257 in miscellaneous expenditures. 

The excess of requirements over re- 
sources, it was stated, is $63,428,792. 


The proceeds from the sale of the $50,- | 
000,000 of bonds, sold to Kuhn, Loeb & | 


Company at 94',, amounts to $47,125,000. 
By subtracting the proceeds from the re- 
quirements there is a remainder of $16,- 
303,280 in cash requirements, including 
Jan. 1, 1932, dividends, and interest re- 
quirements, in excess of resources, which 
the company declared “it is expected will 
be provided for by remittances during the 
year from our operating offices.” 


Unification of Transit Lines 
In New York City Favored 


N. Y., April 8. 
mended and passed 
under emergency message the Boutin bill 
Providing for transit unification for 
Greater New York. The amendments pro- 
vide that the members of the Board of 
Transit Control shall be appointed or 
chosen Partly by the Mayor of New York 
City, partly by the Transit Commission 
and partly by the railroads which are to 
become a part of the unified system. 


ALBANY, 
The Senate has a 


Nickel Plate Line to Operate 
Over Erie Tracks in Buffalo 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad (Nickel Plate) has been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to operate over a section of the 
Erie Railroad's tracks and other track- 
age in the City of Buffalo, N. Y., to serve 
a new food terminal, it was announced 
by report and order April 8. (Finance 
Docket No. 8668.) 


~ @ | ery, ; 
Under the New York law. debentures | Grinnell, Iowa: Tarkio, Mo.; Big Springs, | 


its | 
fixed charges twice for five out of the! 


he de-| 


. » FINANCE 


Utilities Holdings 
Of Southern Pacific 


Railroad Has 16 Millions In- 


, vested in Bus and Pipe 
| Line Companies 


The Southern Pacific Company has 
nearly $16,000,000 invested in bus and pipe 
|line companies, according to its annua 
{report for 1930 just filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


During 1930, the report showed, the 


Southern Pacific acquired the entire capi- 
tal stock of the Southland Greyhound Bus 


Lines, which is capitalized at $1,355,892, | 


and a 


the Associated Oil 
parts. 


Among the bus lines in which the South- | 


ern Pacific has either an entire or partial 
interest are the Pacific Greyhound Cor- 


poration; Southern Pacific Motor Trans- | 


port; Southland Greyhound Lines; Pacific 
California Parlor Car Tours; Union 
Auto Transportation Company; Pickwick 
Stages; California Transit 
Golden Gate Stages; Kern County Trans- 
portation Corporation; Oregon 
Pacific Auto Stages; Pacific Greyhoun 
Lines of Texas, and the Peninsula Rapi 
Transit Company, the report stated. 


Radiophone Stations: 
Replacing Beacons 


As Airway Markers 


Thirteen Installations on 
Transcontinental Route 
Used Both to Guide and 


Communicate With Plane 


d 
d 


The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart 
ment of Commerce has installed and 
placed in operation 13 marker radiophone 
stations between New York and Salt Lake 
City on the transcontinental airway. 
Sixty-seven more stations are projected 
and these will be established along the 
airways where necessary. 

The stations now in operation are lo- 
cated on Department of Commerce inter- 
mediate landing fields at or near the fol- 
lowing places: Allentown, Brookville and 
Numidia, Pa.; Bryan, Parkman and Vick- 
Ohio; Helmer and McCool, Ind.; 


Nebr.; and Granger and Laramie, Wyo. 


These stations are supplanting to a 
| large degree the marker beacon which has 
been used on the airways for some time. 
The marker radiophone stations are de- 
| Signed to serve both as a marker beacon, 
informing the airman of his relative pos!- 
tion along the airway by means of code 
signals, and as a radiotelephone station 
affording communication by voice between 


two-way radio apparatus. , 
When operating as a radio telephone 
tation the new type station’s function is 
that of making it possible for the airman 
|to communicate his identity by voice to 
| the ground so that his position may be re- 
ported along the airway by means of the 
automatic telegraph typewriter 

|In the past it has been necessary 





for the 


| cperator of the automatic telegraph type- | 


| writer to drop over which the aircraft is 
| passing to rely upon his vision to ascertain 
|the aircraft's identity, with the conse- 
quence that difficulty was sometimes x- 
| perienced in weather affording poor visi- 
| bility. : 
With the new type station the airman 
| communicates the necessary information 
| to the ground station keeper directly by 
| voice, and the position of the aircraft, its 
| destination and other necessary informa- 
‘tion is then communicated ahead to other 
stations which will watch for the aircraft 
and inform the station of departure of its 
| progress.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Proposal of Canadian Pacific 
Discussed Before I. C. C. 


The proposal of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to buy control of the Aroostook 
Valley Railroad, a 32-mile line in Aroos- 
|took County, Me., was discussed during 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on April 7. (Finance Docket 
No. 8689.) 

George Stephen, vice president of the 
Canadian Pacific, testified that the road 
he represented and the Aroostook Valley 


| many years, and that it was in the interest 
of both carriers that a closer union be 
effected, as well as strongly in the public 
interest. 

Mr. Stephen declared that 75 per cent 
of the Aroostook Valley's traffic consisted 


sary to carry this traffic was furnished by 
the Canadian Pacific which interchanged 
with the Maine short line. 

He explained that the potato traffic 
originating on the Aroostook Valley road 
is in competition in eastern territory with 
New York and Long Island potatoes, and 
that the destination territory involved is 
least of a line from Buffalo to New Or- 
leans. 
it is seldom that Maine potatoes enter 
territory west of that line which Is 
served by the important potato States of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Other witnesses who testified in sup- 
|port of the applicant's plans were L. B. 
| Unman, comptroller, and A. C. MacKenzie, 
| engineer of the Canadian Pacific. 





| No opposition to the application WAS | was legally impossible for the collector to| sion, Department of the Treasury, stated | 


which was 


| broached duri he hearing, 
| broache ring the & Haskell C. 


|presided over by Examiner 
| Davis. 


Railway Rate Complaints 
Filed With the I. C. 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


State Commerce Commission announced 


| April 8 are summarized as follows: 


| _No, 24357.—Cross Mountain Sheep Co. et a. 
| Wickensburg, Ariz., v. Atchison, Topeka ; 
| Santa Fe Railway. Unjust and unreasonable 
jrates on transportation of sheep ann/cr 
| goats, in double-deck cars, not exceeding . 
| feet 7 inches in length, inside measurement, 
from Buckeye, Campo, Chandler, Congress, 
Cowden, Falfa. Gila, Gilbert, Glendale, Has- 
sayampa, Higley, Jean, Liberty, Magma, Mar- 
icopa, Phoenix, Queen Creek and Theba, Ariz. 
and points grouped therewith and/or taking 
the same rate to Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
Mo. Cease and desist order, the 
ment of just and reasonable rates, 
aration. 


and rep- 


No. 24358.—Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los | 


Angeles, Calif., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
(joint through) on grain, whole cracked, 
rolled and/or ground and on animal and poul- 
try feed, from points in Transcontinental 


Groups E, F, G, H and J, in the States of | 


Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas to destination points 
in California. Reparation asked for. 

No, 24359.—Sunbury Converting Works, Sun~- 
bury, Pa., v. Pennsylvania Railroad, Unlawful 
rates on liquid bleach, known as ‘‘Hydrogen 
Peroxide,” in carloads, from Perth Amboy, 
N. J., to Sunbury, Pa. Reparation asked for. 


one-third interest in the Asso-| 
ciated Pipe Line Company. The remain- | 
ing two-thirds is owned jointly by the) 
Standard Oil Company of California and | 
Company in equal) 


Company, | 


Stages; | 


the ground and aircraft equipped with | 


circuits. | 


| Hearing Held on Offer 


To Buy Maine Road | 


|sec. 250(d), either by suit or distraint. | 
| Bowers v. N. Y. & Albany Lighterage | 


Railroad had been in close cooperation for | 


of potatoes, and that the equipment neces- | 


Under normal conditions, he said, | 


establish- | 
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Recovery Is Denied 
To Government on 


To Indemnity 


[Continued from Page 6.) 





| Co., 273 U. S. 346. 

| But the suit here is not for the col- 
' lection of the tax. This is a suit upon the 
bond. 


|ceded that it has not yet become effective. 
|The five-year limitation provided in the 
|Revenue Act of 1921, section 250(d), does 


|v. John Barth Co., 279 U. S. 370. 


The Casualty Company argues that 


laction can not be maintained for other 
| reasons. 


payment of the tax, but to indemnify 
lagainst loss or damage. The distinction 
between bonds for absolute payment and | 
bonds merely to indemnify against loss 
or damage has been clearly pointed out | 
in a number of decisions. In the former 
case, there is a breach of the bond from | 
the mere failure of payment. In the lat-| 
ter case, in order to establish a breach 
of the bond, there must be allegation and 
!proof of loss or damage. Wicker v. Hop- 
| pock, 6 Wall. 94; Mills v. Don’s Adm’r, 133 
|U. S. 424; Johnson v. Risk, 137 U. S. 308; 
/In re Lathrop, Haskins & Co. (C. C. A. 
2d), 216, Fed. 102, 106, 107; Central Trust 
|Co. v. Louisville Trust Co. (C. C. \A. 6th), 
1100 Fed. 545, 547, 548. 


The Casualty Company argues that it 





suffer any damage by reason of the grant- 
ing of the extension, because at the time 


the bond was given, neither the collector | 


nor the United States could legally en- 
force the collection either by distraint or 
|otherwise, and even if the collector had 


actually compelled the payment, the law 
/would have compelled a refund® Such 
would appear to be the logical conclusion. 

But be that as it may, the inescapable 
fact remains in this case that the Gov- 


lernment has not offered any proof that tion in the prevention of counterfeiting | 8rain products loading amounted to 23,- 


lany loss or damage has been suffered by 
| reason of the granting of the extension. 
|The bond being conditioned for the pay- 
ment of such loss or damage as may be 
occasioned by the granting of the ex- 
tension, the Government 
failed to 
}and can not recover. 

The cases of U. S. v. John Barth Co., 
| supra, and U. S. v. E. Hogshire Son & Co, 
(D. C.), 37 Fed. (2d) 720, are clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the case at bar. 
those cases there was a bond conditioned 
|to pay the tax and not merely to indem- 
nify against loss or damage. Here the 
bond does not engage to pay the tax, but 
|merely to indemnify against loss or dam- 
lage. The Government having failed to 
| establish a breach of the bond, the action 
must be dismissed as to the Maryland Cas- 
| ualty Company, and a proper order will 
| be entered accordingly. 


RECORD OF BONDS 


» 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., April 8. 
| The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
| Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
Sales 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 

the State of New York. 
The following symbols are used to designate the States 

in which these securities are made eligible, either by 

statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 

York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 

chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 

Last 
89 
9314 

1105 


High Low 
89 

9314 

11144 


Low Last States Sales 


10112 101% 
102'2 102! 
10618 
10254 


High 
102 
103 
10612 
10253 


9914 
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1043, | 


Will Open A pril 15 


Sliding of Wall Is Said to Be 
Causing Some Trouble 
To Engineers 
Aprily15 is the date on which the new 


Welland ship canal will be opened for 
navigation, according to Assistanc Trade 


Commissicner avery F, P2terson, Toronto, | 
| Canada, 1 @ report to the Depar’ment of | 
| 


| Commerce 


A sliding of the west wall of the canal | 
between Dain City and Welland South | 


has caused some trouble to engineers, as 


{an earth bank about 500 feet in length | 
inward to within about 20} 


|has moved 
| feet of the center of the canal. Belief is 
expressed that sheet piling will be neces- 
| Sary to prevent further breaks in the canal 
between Welland and Port Colborne.—/s- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 


: Louisiana to Share 
. Baton Rouge Bridge 
‘| Cost With Railroads 


10414 | 


'Gov. Long Also to Present 


| 
Building Mississippi Span 
At New Orleans 


| 


Baton ROvwGE, -leA+y~April 8. | 


The State of Louisiana, represented by 
the Louisiana Highway Commission, has 


*/ reached a definite agreement with the 


Missouri Pacific and Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas. Railroads whereby the State will pay 
| $2,500,000 as its share of the cost of the 


; | construction of a proposed rail-highway 


| bridge across the Mississippi River at Ba- 
ton Rouge, Governor Huey P. Long an- 


| nounced orally. 
2) 


The contract with the railroads will be 
submitted to the State Highway Advisory 
Board for its ratification at the May meet- 


| 
| 


Bond of Taxpayer 


Proof of Loss or Damage as | 
Result of Allowance of! 
Extension Held Requisite | 
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Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


As of April 8 


New York, April 8—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belguim (belga) . 
Bulgaria (lev) 


‘ 
14.0616 
13.9086 
-7169 
2.9621 





If there is any limitation appli- | 
leable to the suit on the bond, it is con- | 


{not apply to an action on a bond. U. S.| 


there is no consideration for the bond, | 
| but I do not consider it necessary to de-| 
|cide that question, as, in my opinion, the) 


The bond here does not provide for the | 


Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
| China (Mexican dollar) 
| China (Yuan dollar) 

| India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, g 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

|; Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


- 26.7456 
- 485.9074 
2.5160 
3.9111 


Ry dev & gen 4s A’ 
Ry dev & gen 6s A’ 
Ry StL Div Ist 4s 
Ry Mob & O coll 4s 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 4!25 '51 
Tenn E P ist & r 6s ‘47 SF 
Texar & FtSm Ry Ist gu 512s A '50 
Tex & P Ry g&r 5s C '79 
Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s "32 
5s '< 
PacRRist&Land Grant 4s '47.. 
RRist&r4s2008 due Ju l.. 
Pac RR 40 yr 414s ‘67... ; 


eS Se ae 


Wabash RR Ist 5s Det& 
Wabash Ry r & gen 414s C " 


West Mary RR Ist 4s '52 
West Mary RR Isté&r 512s A 77... 
West NY & Pa Ry Co gen 4s °43.. 
W Penn Pow lst Ss A "46 
W Penn Pow Ist is E ’63.......... 
W Shore RR list 4s 2361 

W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361 


United States Government’ Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 


Ist Lib Loan 3!2s5 32-47 


U S of A Treas 4148 47-52 
U S of A Treas 4s 44-54 

U S of A Treas 334s 46-56......... 
of A Treas 3%,s 40-43 June.... 
of A Treas 333s 41-43 March.. 
of A Treas 354s 43-47 


|ing of the Board, the Governor stated, 
| adding that at the same time he expected 
to present plans for $7,000,000 for State 
9 | participation in the proposed rail-highway 
981;,| bridge at New Orleans. The bridge at 
10714 10714 | New Orleans is authorized to be built 
1043, _ 104 | jointly with $7,000,000 highway funds and 
95 %3 95 |the remainder 

1025; 1025, | : 

1001. 100: | 900,000 to $15,000,000, to be put up by the 

99!, | New Orleans Public Belt Railroad. 


9914 
ae al The application of tne Missouri Pacific 
Pe o3,|and the Louisiana & Arkansas for ap- 
9234 p 


9234 ; 
106!,/ Proval of a joint trackage egreement for 


10912 
*S1 
38 95 


9834 
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we 
Cust 


_ 106'4 
102 102 | joint use of lines from about 60 miles 
105% ane north of Baton Rouge to New Orleans, 
8015 793,|including the bridge (Finance Docket 
9215 92!, | 8179), is now before the Interstate Com- 
97 merce Commission. Briefs are to be filed 
April 15 with the Commission. 


wo 


97 
106 10575 
108 


108 
92 


92 
90 8934 


= 
Nudwuavounnn 
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}ment concerning the Baton Rouge bridge 
|said the preliminary contract would pro- 
vide for a 20-foot highway roadway, but 
that if satisfactory arrangements could 
be made the roadway would likely be built 
at least 30 or 35 feet in width. The Gov- 
ernor said the estimated total cost of the 
structure is between $8,000,000 and $9,- 
| 000,000. 


The most southern span across the Mis- 
| Sissippi River at present is at Vicksburg, 
| Miss. 


Low 


101.23 
102.24 
103.27 
111.28 
107.24 
105.24 
101.14 
101.10 
101.20 


Last 
101.23 
102.24 
103.29 | 
111.28 
107.24 
105.24 
101.14 
101.10 
101.20 


Sales 
21 
3 
69 
7 


High 

101.23 
102.26 
103.29 
111.28 
107.24 
105.24 
101.14 
101.14 
101.20 


States 


abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 

. abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdetg 
abcdefg 


‘Investments of Utility 


Loading of Freight Described at Inquiry 
Continues to Drop [Continued from Page 7.] 
a |fered shares valued at $284,510 of Mas- 
During Late March 


ay. 
38 


103 
5 





coma Light and Power Company. These 
| stocks represented the entire outstanding 
issues of that company. In 1926 the Mas- 
coma Light and Power Company was dis- 
solved, the association receiving the assets 


r ar Ts 
|'Weekly Report, Filed With | ana assuming the liabilities. As a result 
| of the dissolution in place of the Mascoma 


I. C. C. Finds Reduction | stock the association received 2,600 com- 


7 . tt3e@¢ 3m /|mon shares of Grafton County Electric 
In Most Commodities in Light and Power Company $100 par and 
All Sections 


| 1,008 common shares $100 par and 230 pre- 
ferred shares $100 par of Hartford Water 
Company, these issues being the entire 
| amount outstanding of those companies. 

Q. What vaiue did the association place 
on these stocks? 

A. The common stocks were carried in a 
lump sum at a value of $702,348.01 and 
the preferred stock of the Hartford Water 
Company at par of $23,000. 

Q. Would you state the return on the 


Loadings of revenue freight dropped 
almost 2,000 cars during the week ended 
March 28, and were more than 145,000 cars 
| below the loadings noted for the corre- 
| sponding week of last year, according to 
a statement of the American Railway As- 
sociation transmitted to the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission on April 7. | investment in these companies? 

The full text of the statement follows: | A. The dividend income on the Grafton 

Loading of revenue freight for the week } Common stock during the years 1926 to 


ended on March 28 totaled 740,079 cars. | 1929, inclusive, was $16 per share. The 
: income on the Hartford common stock was 
This was a reduction of 1,863 cars be-| 


$2 pe ha i 27, er 
low the preceding week this year and a 2 per share in 1926 and 1927, and $6 p 


|reduction of 145,245 cars below the same|*"@r¢ Per year in 1938 and seas. Ryne, 
|week last year. It also was a reduction) @- The next investment which is dis- 
'of 229.117 cars below the corresponding | cussed is the Lawrence Gas and Electric 
week in 1929. |Company. What was the capital invest- 
ment of this company at Dec. 31, 1929, ac- 

Miscellaneous Freight 


cording to its books? 
Miscellaneous freight loading for the’ A. The capital investment on that date 
| week of March 28 totaled 286,951 cars, 68,-| consists of comon stock of 160,000 shares, 
625 cars under the same week in 1930 and | 325 par value, or a total of $4,000,000; em- 
| a cars under the corresponding week | ployes and customer stock, 600 shares, $25 
in : 


| Counterfe 


Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight amounted to 222,528 cars, 
a@ decrease of 22,737 cars below the corre- 
sponding week last year and 43,611 cars 
below the same week two years ago. 


iting Problems 
Of Nations Considered | 


par, $150,009; paid-in premium, $972,350; 
surplus, $1,175,127, or a capital stock in- 
vestment of $6,297,477. 

Q. How much of the common stock did 
| the association own on Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. On that date the association owned 


In | 


| Ways and means of suppressing on an 


}international scale the counterfeiting of | 


| currency and other monies, were discussed 
| by police authorities of 25 nations at the 
} International Conference on this subject 
held at Geneva, under the auspices of 


| the League of Nations last month, W. H. | 


| Moran, Chief of the Secret Service Divi- 


| orally April 8 upon his return from the 
| conference. 


|rector of the Bureau of Engraving and 
| Printing, were the American delegates to 


; | the conference, and will submit their joint | 
| undertaken to enforce collection and had report on the deliberations to the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury for delivery to the | 


Department of State. The discussions 
were held behind closed doors, said Mr. 
|Moran, with an exchange of views and 
| arrangements, for international coopera- 


| and the apprehension of counterfeiters. 
The conference was in session from 


March 4 to March 7, inclusive, Mr. Moran | 


Chief Moran and Alvin, W. Hall, Di-| decrease of 3,439 cars below the corre- 


Coal loading amounted to 126,292 cars, 147.734 shares, or 89 per cent uf the com- 
& decrease of 21,236 cars below the same|mon stock outstanding, exclusive of em- 
week in 1930 and 144 cars under the same | ployes’ and customers’ stock. 
week in 1929. Q. What was the total investment 

Forest products loading amounted to 34,-! the association in this company? 

797 cars, 20,864 cars under the correspond-! — EA ant as of Dec. 31 
ing week in 1930 and 36,358 cars under soi The Se 611.07 ag 
the same week WES FONE gS. Q. State the return on the association's 

Ore loading amounted to 6,183 cars, a| investment in the common stock of the 
reduction of 3,071 cars below the same Lawrence Gas and Electric Company. 
week in 1930 and 5,705 cars below the A. The return on the association's in- 
same week in 1929. |vestment in the common stock of the 

Coke loading amounted to 6,992 cars, a} Lawrence Gas and Electric Company, 
. |based on the earnings applicable to the 
| sponding week last year and 4,579 cars| stock owned was 5.38 per cent in 1927, 
under the same week in 1929. | 4.74 per cent in 1928, and 4.23 per cent 


le 
oe oS oo ry ce ti / erpts from tran 
Grai i ‘ i ublication of excerpts t - 
the week totaled "36002 ‘cars, Lisl’ cars| $cTipt of testimony will be continued 
below the corresponding week in 1930 and| ‘” the issue of April 10. 
2,550 cars below the same week in 1929. 
| In the western districts alone, grain and 


of 


Decisions in Rate Cases 
Announced by the I. C, C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


374 cars, a decrease of 2,384 cars below | 
the same week in 1930. 


Livestock loading totaled 19,434 cars, | 


| asserted, and was attended by representa- | 4,142 cars below the same week in 1930} on April 8 made public a rate decision 


| tives of the Central Office established for |@Nd 4,159 cars under the corresponding | 


1929, at Geneva. 
Director Hall have been absent 
| Washington since Feb. 20, when they 
| sailed for Europe. 

Following the conference the two Amer- 
| ican officials visited several European capi- 


|tals and conferred with officials in their | 


| respective lines of endeavor. Berlin, Am- 
sterdam, Brussels, Paris and London were 
visited. Director Hall inspected the plants 
|in those cities where the national cur- 


lrencies are manufactured, while Chief | A 
conferred with the police au- | 
thorities respecting their secret service | 


Moran 


activities. 


has therefore|the suppression of counterfeiting under| Week in 1929, 
establish a breach of the bond, | the convention of nations signed in April, | alone, livestock loading amounted to 14,- 
Both Mr. Moran and | 928 cars, a decrease of 3,789 cars com-| toes, in barrels, 

from | Pared with the same week last year. 


which is summarized as follows: 


No. 23686.—Fitchburg Produce Co. v. Bos- 
}ton & Maine Railroad. Carload rates on pota- 
from Bishops Cross and 
| Shawboro, N. C., to Fitchburg, saws , found 
aan ; - not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
All districts reported reductions in the | pjaint dismissed, 


| total loading of all commodities compared Examiner's Report 


not only with the same week in 1930 but | iene : 
also with the same week in 1929. The Commission also made public a pro 
Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- | finance case, summarized as follows: 
pared with the two previous years follows: | Finance Docket No. 8301.—Chicago. Harvard 
Five weeks in January, A; four weeks in| Geneva Lake Railway, abandonment. 
February, B; four weeks in March, C: | Recommended that the Commission find that 
1931 1930 the 
3,490,542 4,246,552 and necessity permit the abandonment by the 
2.835.680 3,506,899 Chicago, Harvard & Geneva Lake Railway Co., 
2,939,817 3,515,733 and C. H. Wilcox, receiver, of part of a line 
of railroad in McHenry County, Ill., and Wal- 
worth County, Wis. 


In the western districts | 


1929 
4,518,609 
3,797,183 
3,837,736 


12,153,528 | 


present and future public convenience | 


Plans for State to Aid in| 


estimated at from $10,-| 


Governor Long in his oral announce-! 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


eorgia Enacts 
Measure Taxing 
Motor Carriers 


Governor Signs Bill Provid- 
ing New Levies on Both 
Interstate and Intrastate 
Operations 


Atianta, Ga., April 8. 


Governor B. M. Miller has signed the 
| bill (H. 14) levying new taxes on all mo- 
|tor carriers engaged in the business of 
transporting persons or property for hire, 
whether common carriers or not. 

The measure provides for annual rates 
based upon seating capacity and length o@ 
route, as to intrastate passenger carriers 
rated carrying capacity and length of 
route, as to intrastate property carriers, 
and mileage taxcs based upon seating or 
|carrying capacity, as to interstate cars 
riers. The intrastate carriers, however, 
are given the option of paying on a mile- 
age basis. 

Intrastate passenger carriers are to be 
taxed $25 a year for each vehicle weigh< 
ing less than 5,000 pounds and seating not 
;}more than seven passengers where the 
| route one way does not exceed 50 miles; 
$50 where the route is™from 50 to 100 
| miles; $100 where the route exceeds 100 
miles. If the seven-passenger vehicle ex< 
ceeds 5,000 pounds in weight, the tax 
| shall be increased by 10 per cent for each 
additional 1,000 pounds or fraction. If 
the weight is within 5,000 pounds but 
the seating capacity exceeds seven, the 
tax shall be increased by 5 per cent for 
each additional seat. 


A bus weighing 5,000 pounds and less 
than 12,000 and seating more than 7 
but not more than 10, the annual tax shalk 
be $60 for 50 miles, $120 for 50 to 100 
miles and $480 for more than 100 miles. 
It would be subject to 10 per cent more 
per 1,000 pounds for excess weight and 
242 per cent more for additional passen- 
ger seats. 

Each bus weighing more than 12,000 
pounds and with a seating capacity of 
more than 10 will be taxed $100 for a 50- 
mile route, $200 for a route of 50 to 100 
miles and $800 for a route of more than 
100 miles. These rates will be increased 
by 10 per cent for each additional 1,000 
pounds of weight and 2's per cent for 
each additional seat above 10. 


Mileage Basis Provided 


Interstate passenger carriers not desir< 
ing to engage in business in the State on 
the foregoing basis shall pay '2 cent per 
mile of operation in the State on each 
vehicle weighing less than 5,000 pounds 
and having a seating capacity up to 7, L 
cent a mile for each bus weighing more 
than 5,000 pounds but not more than 12,- 
000 and with a seating capacity of not 
more than 10, and 1'2 cents a mile for 
a bus weighing more than 12,000 pounds 
and a seating capacity of more than 10. 

The intrastate carriers are given the 
option of paying on the basis of %% cent 
a mile on a bus which weighs, including 
load, not more than 7,500 pounds, 1 cent 
a mile for weight of more than 7,500 but 
not more than 12,000, and 2 cents where 
the weight exceeds 12,000 pounds, plus 10 
per cent per 1.000 pounds for all in ex- 
cess of 12.000 

Each intrastate common carrier of goods 
is required to pay on each vehicle of less 
|than 7,500 pounds, combined weight of 
| vehicle and load, $25 a year for a 50-mile 
| route, $75 for a route of more than 50 and 





td 


y 


* 


;not more than 100 miles, and $225 for4 


a route of more than 100 miles. For a 
| weight of more than 7,500 pounds and not 
more than 12,000, the respective rates are 
to be $75, $150 and $300. If the weight ex- 
ceeds 12,000 pounds, the respective rates 
shall be $100, $200 and $800,, each subject 
to an increase of 10 per cent for each addi- 
tional 1,000 pounds or fraction. 


Additional Provisions 


Interstate property carriers shall pay 
from ‘2 cent to 2 cents per mile accord= 
ing to weight, on the same basis as the 
optional rate available to intrastate pas- 
senger carriers. T7he intrastate property 
carriers also have the option of paying 
on this basis. 

_“Those engaged in the business of car- 
riage of passengerrs for hire, but not be- 
ing common carriers,” the new law says, 
“shall pay a tax calculated by taking two- 
thirds of the rate assessed against com- 
mon carriers under like conditions, ex- 
cept that where the weight of the bus or 
vehicle exceeds 12,000 pounds, or the dis- 
tance of the carriage exceeds 100 miles, 
the rate of tax shall be the same as that 
imposed on common carriers of passen- 
gers. If the carriage be over a fixed route, 
such carrier of passengers may make ap- 
plication and pay on an annual basis as 
in the cases of common carriers of pas- 
sengers, but if not on a fixed route, the 
tax shall be assessed, compulted and paid 
in the manner prescribed above as to 
common carriers of passengers engaged 
in interstate commerce, who do not pay 
upon an annual basis. In either event, 
the application must be made and the tax 
paid according to the method selected and 
this shall apply to such carriers, whether 
engaged in interstate commerce or not.” 

Another part of the act provides that 
“those engaged in the carriage of goods 
for hire, but not being common carriers, 
shall pay the tax at the same rate and 
method of calculation and in the same 
manner as common carriers of goods, ex- 
cept that if such carrier does not operate 
over a fixed route, he may make applica- 
tion and pay in like manner as is pre- 
scribed for common carriers of goods en- 
gaged in interstate commerce.” 

Exemptions Arranged 

It is provided that a carrier of pas- 
sengers or goods, whether a common car- 
rier or not, may specify the territory 
within which he will operate, showing the 
distance from a fixed point from which 
he will operate, and pay the tax on the 
basis of such distance in the same man- 
ner as would be paid by a common car- 
rier operating over a route of similar 
length. 

Vehicles used in transporting agricul- 
tural,. horticultural or dairy products, or 


|for carrying teachers and children to and 


from pubile schools, those operated ex- 
clusively within cities and towns, taxicabs, 
etc., and those owned by the Government 
of the United States, the State or any 
subdivision theref are excluded from ap- 
plication of the'act. 

The taxes are expressly levied “on ac- 
count of the use of the highways by such 
vehicles and for the enforcement of this 
act.” Penalties are provided for false ree 
turns or other violation of the act. 


Officer of Great Northern 
Seeks Right to Directorship 


President Ralph Budd, of the Great 


|Northern Railway, applied to the Inter- 


| posed report of one of its examiners in a/| 


state Commerce Commission on April 7 
for authority to hold the position of di- 
rector of the Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., to which position he was elected on 
April 1 of this year. (Finance Docket No, 
8765.) 

Mr. Budd holds stock, bonds or notes 
with the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, the Southern Pacific and the Union 


| Pacific Railroads. 
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Relating to Bond - 
Issues Held Void 


Terms of Law Restricting Its 
Application to One City 
Violate 
Prohibition 


Constitutional | 


AusTIN, TEx. 


City oF Fr. Worth, Tex. 
v. 
Rosert Lee BossitT, ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Texas Supreme Court. 
No. 1455-5690. 

Original proceedings in mandamus. 
E. Rover, City Attorney, Grorce C. 
KIMBLE and JoHN D. MtCatt for relator; 


James V. ALLRED, Attorney General, 
JoHN McGraw and Scorr Gaines for 
respondent. 


Before Commission of Appeals, Section A. 
Opinion of the Court 
March 18, 193t 


Critz, Judge.—This is an original man- | 
damus proceeding filed by the City of 
Fort Worth,-TFex., a city duly and legally 
incorporated under and by virtue of the 
laws of the State of Texas, and operating 
as a home rule city, with a population of 
more than 15,000 inhabitants, and by cer- 
tain officers of said city against the At- 
torney General of this State to compel 
the approval of certain “special improve- | 
ment bonds or certificates” issued by the 
City of Fort Worth under the provisions 
of c. 43, p. 82, General Laws 4th Called 
Session 41st Legislature, 1930. 


The Attorney General has declined to 
approve such bonds and contends that the 
act attempting to authorize the issuance 
of same is unconstitutional and void for 
several reasons. We deem it only neces- 
sary to discuss one of such reasons. 

The Attorney General contends that the | 
act in question is in contravention of sec. | 
56 of article 3 of our State Constitution 
in that same seeks to regulate the affairs 
of a city and seeks to change the charter 
of an incorporated city by a local law. 


Caption of Act 


The caption of the act in question reads | 
as follows: 


An act providing that certain cities having 
the population requirements set forth herein 
may acquire and own special assessment cer- 
tificates issued in connection with street im- 
provements, that such cities may pledge and 
impound said certificates as the basis for the 
issuance of special improvement bonds sub- 
ject to the limitations and provisions of this 
act; providing for use of funds from the sale 
of such bonds; providing that such bonds 
shall not be reckoned in determining charter, 
constitutional or statutory bond limitations 
and shall not constitute indebtedness of the 
city contemplated under certain provisions 
of the Constitution; prescribing statutory 
duties imposed on such cities when such 
bonds are issued; providing for the examina- 
tion and approval of such bonds by the attor- 
ney general, and for their registration by the 
comptroller; and declaring an emergency. 

Settion 1 of the act in question reads as 
follows: 

Section 1 Cities in the State of Texas 
having not less than 106,000 inhabitants and 
not more than 110,000 inhabitants, according 
to the United States Census of 1920, may 
proceed in accordance with the_ provisions 
thereof, independently of and without refer- 
ence to any other applicable law or charter 
provision, present or future, which, however, 


shall remain in force as alternative (alterna- 
tive) methods. The terms ‘‘city,” “such city,” 
“said city,” and the plurals thereof, shall 


meen a city or cities included under the pro- 
visions of this act. , 

Sec. 56 art. 3 of our State Constitution, 
so far as applicable to this case reads as 
follows: 

» Sec. 56. The Legislature shall not, except as 


Otherwise provided in this constitution, pass 
any local or special law, authorizing 
Regulating the affairs of counties, cities, 


towns, wards, or school districts 
Incorporating cities, 
changing their charters. 
It will be noted that sec. 1 of the act 
confines its application absolutely to cities 
which, according to the United States 
census of 1930, contain not less than 
106.000 and not more than 110,000 inhabi- 
tants. An examination of the census re- 
ferred to discloses that the City of Fort 
Worth, Tex., is absolutely the only city in 
the State of Texas that has a population 
coming within the provisions of this act. 


towns or villages or 


Limited Application 

Furthermore the act is so constructed 
that it is absolutely impossible for any | 
other city in the State to ever be included 
within the terms or under the provisions | 
of the act. It is therefore our opinion 
that this act is confined in its application 
to the City of Fort Worth only, just as 
clearly, and just as effectively, as if the 
stipulation with reference to population 
had been omitted and the name “Fort 
Worth” written therein in its stead. 

The Constitution in plain and simple 
terms prohibits the enactment of any local 
or special law regulating the affairs of | 
cities, or changing their charters. It 
can not be denied that this law does 
have reference to regulating the affairs 
of cities. If it is a local or special law 
it is therefore unconstitutional and void. 

We presume that no one would con- 
tend, if the name “Ft. Worth” had been 
inserted in the law in place of the stipu- 
lation with reference to population that 
the act would be constitutional. If we 
should hold this law to be constitutional 
when it describes and confines its appli- 
cation absolutely to one city we would | 
in effect be holding the constitutional pro- 
vision under discussion an idle and a vain 
thing, and can be evaded by a subter- 
fuge. We therefore hold that the act 
in question is unconstitutional and void. 
Lewis’ Sutherland Stat. Construction (2nd. 
Ed.) p. 397 et seq. and notes. Parker- 
Washington Co. v. Kansas City, 85 Pac. 


781 (Sup. Ct. Kan.) Hibbard v. State, 64 
N. E. 109; (Sup. Ct. Ohio); Gray v. Tay- 
lor, 227 U. 8S. 51, 57 L. Ed. 413; 36 C.| 
J. 96. 


Authority Quoted 

We quote the following from Sutherland, 
supra: 

“A classification based upon existing or | 
past conditions or facts, and which would 
exclude the persons, places, things or ob- 
jects thereafter coming into the same sit- 
uation or condition, is special and void. 
Thus a classification of cities or counties 
based upon existing population or upon 
the population shown by specified census | 
is of this character.” 

“The number of persons affected by a 
law does not control or determine the 
question of its validity; it is enough that 
the law relates to a subject of a general 
nature, and is general and uniform in its 
operation upon “every person who is 
brought within the relation and circum- 
stances provided for by it. A class of 


cities or counties, based upon population,| under discussion even though there is 
may be valid, though it embraces but | only one city in the State of that class, 


one city or county, if others may come 
into the class on attaining the specified 
population.” 


“An act which designates a particular | 


city or county by name, or by a descrip- 
tion so qualified that a particular city 
or county is plainly intended, and that! 


no other can reasonably be expected to! 


have the distinguishing characteristics, 
and whose operation is limited to such 
city or county, is held to be local or 
special.” 

“An act applicable to counties having a 
population of from 35, 190 to 35,200 was 
held evasive and special.” Citing Hixon 
v. Burson, 54 Ohio St. 470, 43 N. E. 1000; 
Owen County Com.’ s. v. Shangler, 159 Ind. 
575; 65 N. E. 743. 


| Balance previous day 


;the fund makes regular semiannual 


{pears impossible that the principal can 


| Constitution of that State and in defining 


jact might i 
|such cities; and that the boards in such 





STATEMENT 


April 6. Made Public April 8, 1931 “= 


Receipts 
Customs receipts $1,514,739.71 


Internal-revenue receipts: 


BROOMS TAK secedesccsecsss 792,773.03 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
BB 6 vickdvec eve ¥er vc vctisens 2,063,429 .43 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 1,257,101.13 | 


Total ordinary receipts .... $5,628,043.30 | 

Public debt receipts .......... 3,200.00 | 

Cte oo N 577,403,353.74 

ab thee ROME sw EW i awa ae $583,034,597.04 
Expenditures 


General expenditures iner were introduced 


$14,605,684.75 


s ablic debt ...... q 95.7 ‘ ss 
haus epee \ye3'bee.42 Practically without change. 
Postal deficiency .............. 20,000,000.00 | have been signed by Governor Fred B. 
PORGIRR COTE 5 iiss ccsesecss : 62,069.24 Balzar and are now effective. 
Operations in special accounts 729,370.38 
FEET cs ae 11,397.74 | Legislature and by the people. 
Civil service retirement fund.. 464,851.34 measures were: 
Investment of trust funds ... 877,555.91 


Total ordinary expenditures $35,216,843.51 
Other public debt expenditures 21,762,938.75 
Balance today 526,054,814.78 





$583.034,597.04 





present Banking Act 





Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Decrease for Week 


totaJed 189,000,000 taels, of which 135,-|! 
says a radiogram to the Department of 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for March 26 were 
195,000,000 taels and 134,000,000 taels, re- 
spectively 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
87,000,000 taels on April 1, as compared 
with 88,000,000 taels on March 26. The 
actual number of silver dollar coins in 


For this purpose the 
States seemed to fill 


Shanghai on April 1 was 140,300,000, as| The law as drawn was, therefore, made as 
compared to 139,300,000 on March 26.—Js- | elastic as possible and confers upon the 
bank examiner very broad powers of su- 
The law also de- 
fines the procedure in case of insolvency 
or insecurity, whether the company is a 
domestic or a foreign corporation. 

This law has been passed, signed, and 
is effective and has already been invoked 
to stop the operations of an 


sued by the Department of Commerce. 


| pervision and control. 
Cost of Aid to Unemployed 
Of Great Britain Increases 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
ing at a rate of about £1,000,000 per week. thrift corporation. 
(£ equals $4.86.) 

While these Treasury advances are 
theoretically regarded as loans on which 
in- 
terest payments to the Treasury, it ap- 


(b) New 
ever be repaid under existing conditions. 
In reply to a recent question in Parliament | 
the Minister of Labor stated that the|~ ~~ 
interest payable on a debt of £90,000,000 

at the average rate now being paid on the 

existing debt, would be about £4,300,000 

per year; and that the total amount of 

interest paid by the fund from July, 1921, 

to Sept. 30, 1930, was £8,675,000.—I/ssued 

by the Department of Commerce. | . 


— | 


City, supra, the Supreme Court of Kan- 
sas in construing the provisions of the 
a@ “special act” and 
nature,” said: 
“Section 1 of article 12 of the Consti- 
tution provides that ‘the Legislature shall 
pass no special act conferring corporate 
powers,’ and section 17 of article 2 that} 
‘all laws of a general nature shall have 
a uniform operation throughout’ the 
State.’ Whether the act in question is to 
be regarded as special, and whether its 
operation is uniform throughout the State 
depend upon whether population affords 
a fair basis for the classification of cities 
with reference to the matters to which 
it relates, and whether the result it ac- 
complished is in fact a real classification 
upon that basis, and not a designation of 
a single city to which alone it shall ap- | 
ply, under the guise of such classifica- 
tion.” 


“laws of a general 





Ruling in Ohio Case 

In Hibbard v. State, supra, a law of 
Ohio which provided for  pensioning 
teachers in the public schools of a cer- 
tain city in that State was attacked on 
the ground that it violated a provision 
of the Constitution of Ohio providing 
that all laws of a general nature should 
have a uniform application throughout 
the State. The law in question was sO 
drawn that it was general in form, but 
only applied at the time it went into ef- 
fect to the City of Toledo, and could 
never atter a certain date apply to any | 
other city. The court condemned the law 
in the following language: 

“It is argued that this might apply to 
any city that came into the class at any | 
time thereafter; that the language of the 
be so construed as to include 


cities and the teachers might take action 
after they came into the class designated. 
But we do not so construe this act. It is 
contrary to the plain language of the act 
itself, which provides that such action 
shall be taken within a certain time after 
the act goes into effect. The language of 
the act itself and its title seem to indi- 
cate that it was intended by the Legis- 
lature that it should apply only to the 
City of Toledo. This act not only did not 
apply to any city in the State but Toledo 





at the time of its passage and taking 
effect, but it could never apply in the 
future to any other city. The subject 


matter of the act is one of a general na- 
ture, and in which all the people of the 
State are interested. It comes within both 
the language and the spirit of this pro- 
vision of the Constitution.” 

In Gray v. Taylor, supra, the Supreme 
Court of the United States defined a local 
law as: “The phrase ‘local law’ means 
primarily a law that in effect, if not in 
form, is directed only to a specific spot.” 

36 C. J. 690, supra, gives practically the | 
same definition. 

Bond Issue Disallowed 

Of course we do not mean to hold that | 
an act general in its nature and terms 
would be in contravention of the above 
constitutional provisions, merely because 
at the time of its passage it only affects 
one city; in fact we hold to the con- 
trary. We think, however, that an act 
which is so drawn that by its plain and 
explicit provisions it is made to apply 
to one city only in the State, and can 
never in any contingency apply to any 
Other city is just as repugnant to the 
constitutional provisions under discussion 
as though the name of the city to which 
the act does apply has been written into 
the act in the first instance. In other 
words, we think that a city can be desig- 
nated by description just as effectively 
as it can be named. 

To state our views in another form, 
we hold that a law that has uniform 
application throughout the State to cities 
of a certain class, as to population, or . 
other legitimate classification, is not re- 
pugnant to the constitutional provision 








|but when the law is so grawn that it 
applies only to one city, and can never 
apply to any but this one city in any 
possible event, the law is unconstitutional 
and void, because such a law is not based 
on classification but on isolation. Cooley's 
Constitutional Limitations, 8th. Ed. Notes, 
Vol. 1, page 262-3. 

Since the act is unconstitutional for the 
reasons stated, there is no lawful authority 
for the issuance of the bonds which the 
City of Ft. Worth here seeks to have the 
Attorney General approve. The manda- 
mus should therefore be refused and we | 
so recommend. | 





Chief Justice.—The 


CURETON, opinion 


| of the Commission of Appeals is adopted, 


In Parker-Washington Co. v. Kansas|and mandamus refused. ~ 





U. Ss. TREASURY | Bank Regulation in Nevada 


State Bank Examiner, State of Nevada 

Three important measures which had 
been prepared by the State bank exam- 
into the 1931 Ne-| capital before payment of dividends. . 
vada Legislature and all were adopted, | 
Two of these 


requires action by the next session of the} personnel, and adequacy of banking fa- 


1. A resolution to amend the State Con- 
stitution so as to permit the Legislature |4o waive the limitation. upon loans to one 
to fix the individual liability of stockhold-| porrower is 
ers of State banks for the debts and lia-| amount which may be so loaned by his| 
bilities of the banking corporation. | t x 
e1 cil includes a double} permission for such excess loans may be 
liability provision, but it has been ruled 
| unconstitutional. In order that this amend- | 
ment may become effective, the resolution 
must be concurred in by the next Legis- 
lature and must thereafter be submitted 
Silver stocks in Shanghai on April 1/ to the voters at a general election. 
2. A new Building and Loan Code 
000,000 taels were held in native banks,| Nevada has no blue-sky law and no se- 
curities commission or other means of reg- | 
ulating the issue and sale of securities ex- 
cept the building and loan laws, it was 
desi-able to bring under the supervision 
|of the bank examiner those companies 
|which were doing business more or less 
closely allied to that of building and loan. 
laws of no other 


the 


3. The third measure, also passed, signed 
jand effective brings about the following 
j}important changes in the Banking Act: 

(a) The minimum capital for new banks 
is increased from $25,000 to $50,000. 
banks must have a paid-in 
| Surplus equal to 20 per cent of capital. 








| Improved by New Enactments Foy Credit Noted | 
Liability of Stockholders of Banks and Build- [n Richmond Area 


ing and Loan Activities Are Affected 


By E. J. Seaborn Paper 
(c) All banks must establish and main- 
tain a surplus equal to 20 per cent of the 


(d) The bank examiner is given discre- 
tionary powers, subject to appeal to the 
courts, in the matter of chartering new 
The third| banks ahd may base his decision upon 


The three | cilities 
| served. 


(e) The authority of the bank examiner 


in the territory proposed to be 


restricted both as to the! in full text: 


The | permission and as to the period for which 


granted. 

(f) When a voluntary assessment upon 
the stock of a banking corporation has 
| been recommended in writing by the bank | 


levy such assessment without consent of 
the remaining stockholders without publi- 
cation of any notice. 


The constitutionality of a part of this 


As 


;}mayv be renewed 
| 15-day limit. 


of the foregoing constitutional amendment 
but a voluntary assessment without pub- 
licity is, at least, possible. 

(g) Drafts issued in settlement of bank 
clearings, before closing, by an insolvent! 
bank are designated as preferred claims. 


credit 


requirements. 








per cent. 
Changes Are Announced 


Reduced Demand Delaware Avoids 


| Average Daily Amount of| 
Discounted ’ 
Members in Year Showed 
Drop of 85 Per Cent | 


RICHMOND, Va., Aoril 8.—The discount 
operations of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond are reviewed in the annual 
report of the bank to the Federal Re-| 
serve Board in Washington, 
just been made public. 

The section of the report dealing with 
discounts made for member banks follows 


Member banks used reserve bank credit 
much less in 1930 than in 1929 or 1928,| 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond discounted "lls totaling only $1.- 
205,446,000 last year, a decrease of 74.31 
per cent under discounts totaling $4,691,- 
968,000 in 1929. The average daily amount 
examiner, the directors are authorized to| of paper under discount. which is a better 
measure of actual credit 
aggregate for the year, since the same loan | 
repeatedly 
was $21,491,514 
section is doubtful pending the adoption | decrease of 58.17 per cent under the daily 

average of $51,379,334 in 1929. The banks 
of all of the six geographical divisions in 
| the fifth reserve district used reserve bank | !: 
less extensively 
1929, District of Columbia banks decreas- 
ing their rediscounts most with 86.10 per 
cent and West Virginia least with 24.15) 
The accompanying table shows 
by States the daily average amount of 
|paper under discount at the Richmond | 


In Status of State Banks | >@”k during 1930 and 1929, with percent- 
| ages of decrease last year. 


ds World Refunding 
anking Failures: 

: To Save Interest 
Notable Progress Claimed for} 

Institutions in State | Sets New Record 


Last Year | 

oncaeid | sceneeensinnentinsiamlipliitly 
Dover, Det., April 8. | ‘ 

None of Delaware's banks failed in 1980, | Refinancing Plans of Vari- 


the Bank Commissioner, Harold W. Hor- e 
sey, declared in his annual report to Gov- | ous Governments This 
ernor Buck, which has just been made 

Year to Reduce Charges 
Declared Unparalleled 


by 


public. 
“It is a generally admitted and well | 
| founded fact,” the report continues, “that | 
| present economic conditions and business | 
practices have made impracticable and ; 
unjustifiable the indiseriaztnate establish- | [Continusd from Pape 2.) 
ment of small banks. The numerous fail- | that the national governments are fol- 
ures which have occurred in so many of | }0Wing. Some of them were shown to have 
the States during the past few years have | Outstanding obligations that were propor- 
attracted nation-wide criticism and study. | Wonately as large as their national gov- 
This has not been the experience in Dela- |€Tmments and the interest charges were 
ware, however, and the present adequacy | C°rTespondingly large When considered in 
and strength of our banks should not be | tio to population. 
jeopardized by increasing the number of The importance of the refinancing was 
banks.” held to be general in that it traced through 
- os = inevitably to the taxpayers who supply the 
lier year. Of the total volume of 1930| money in one way or another for the op- 
discounts, 40.75 per cent was secured by | eration of their governments. In some in- 
Government securities, compared with | stances, the refunding will enable the gov- 
38.42 per cent in 1929 and 53.84 per cent | ernments to spread out maturities and ex- 
in 1928. Member bank notes secured by | cessive retirements during the current 
eligible paper and rediscounts of secured | worldwide depression; in others, the action 
or unsecured commercial or agricultural | has been, or is to be taken, solely to wipe 
paper made up 59.25 per cent of total out complex problems such as arose 
| discounts and rediscounts at the Federal | through urgent borrowing during wartime. 
Reserve Bank of Richmond in 1930. Always, however, the records showed a 


The discount rate on all classes of pa-| consideration of interest charges was 
per at the bank was 5 per cent until Feb. | present. . 


7, 1930, but on that date the rate was : , ; 
in| 1owered to 4% per cent. On April 11 a Problems faced by private corporations 


further reduction to 4 : ade. | in refinancing differ from those of the 
amd on July 6 tes ao pon boy = > | governments, but the information was that 
per cent, at which figure it remained te exll were aneccaaes tan aed 
a oe — of the year. .| effort to cut down their overhead charges. 
; : erage amount of paper | This was reported in Treas inf 
under discount at the Federal Reserve! tion’ to be ot 7 tan ury informa- 
Bank of Richmond in 1930, 1929 and 1928,| 2° those in the United Staten corporations 
indicates a trend from month to month | “* e in the United States. 


which has 


needs than the 


within the 
in 1930. a 


in 1930 than 














California: Edward Rainey, Superintendent 1929 Pet. a eet ee ee Oe ee ee are a 
of Banks, bas auhounned: Bank at Asmerice, | Maryland . $2,292,230 $8,210,000 —72.08 | Preceding years. In most years rediscounts | vember there was an unseasonal upward 
closed branch at 696 North Ventura Avenue. Dist. of Ol... iscsi 431,412 3,103,984 —86.10 for member banks tend to increase dur-| movement which continued through most 
; te , ere 7.961,3 7 _ i i i 
eee a ae eee hee to branch at Wet Virginia ee os aonveee by ing the late Winter and Spring months, | of December, the average holdings for the 
s See a i Commis. North Carolina’... 5.896.996 13'587908 56.60 | remain nearly stationary during the Sum- | latter month being the highest for any 
sioner, has announced. Commercial Bank of; South Carolina ... 1.419.463 4.036.381 —64.83; Mer, and decline in the Fall and early; month of the year. This unusual rise in 


Rayne, Rayne, taken over by Department.) 


| Bank of Lafayette & Trust Co.. Lafayette, and Fifth District 


New Issue 





—.| Winter. But in 1930 the average amount} credit demand from member banks was 


- $21,491,514 $51,379,334 —58.17| of paper under discount at the bank de- due to a number of bank failures in No- 


Copmmercial National Bank, same city, merged There was not much change in the|clined during the first four months of the} vember and Decem whi 

i Wk te — Bank of Lafayette class of paper rediscounted in 1930 in| year, and then advanced slightly during| tense situation in eee gy Fe 
Neer Jersey ik RIGA. Comntaniones| comparison with 1929, but a slightly|the next four months. The usual| caused many banks to borrow at the re- 

lof Banking and Insurance, has announced: | larger percentage of it was secured by|reduction in discounts began mod-j|serve bank in ordcr to strengthen their 

State Bank of Linden, closed. Government obligations than in the ear- erately in the Fall, but in  No-/ cash positions. 








$40,000,000 
National Steel Corporation 


First (Collateral) Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, 5% Series due 1956 


To be dated as of April 1, 1931 


To mature April 1, 1956 


Authorized issue limited to $100,000,000, principal amount, of Bonds at any one time outstanding under the Mortgage. Coupon Bonds in the denomination 
{ $1,000, registerable as to principal only. Interest payable April 1 and October 1, without deduction for the normal Federal income tax not 
exceeding 2%. Redeemable, as a whole at any time upon 60 days’ prior notice, or in part on any interest payment date upon 30 days’ prior 
notice, at 105% if redeemed on or prior to April 1, 19360; at 104% if redeemed thereafter on or prior to April 1, 1941; at 103% if 
redeemed thereafter on or prior to April 1, 1946; at 102% if redeemed thereafter on or prior to April 1, 1951; at 101% 
if redeemed thereafter on or prior to April 1, 1955; and at 100% if redeemed thereafter prior to maturity; in 
each case plus accrued interest. 

Interest payable at the Bankers Trust Company, New York, the Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Co., Chicago, the Guardian Detroit Bank, Detroit, 
Phe Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, and The Union Trust Company, Cleveland. Principal payable at the 


principal office of the Trustee in New 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, Trustee 


York City. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York Coupon Paying Agent 


The Corporation will agree to reimburse to the owners resident in the respective States, upon application in the manner to be specified in the Mort- 

gage, the following taxes paid with respett to these Bonds, or the interest thereon: the Four Mills Tax in Pennsylvania; any securities taxes in 

Maryland, not exceeding in the aggregate forty-five cents on each $100 of the assessed value thereof in any year; any personal property or exemp- 

tion tax in Connecticut, not exceeding 4/10ths of one per cent. of the face amount thereof in any year; any property tax in California, not exceeding 

2/10ths of one per cent. of the actual cash value thereof, and any Massachusetts tax assessed or measured on income, not exceeding 6% of the interest 
thereon in any year. 


ae alae 


Mr. E.T. Weir, Chairman of National Steel Corporation, has summarized his letter of April7, 1931, regarding this issue as follows: 


National Steel Corporation owns the entire outstanding capital 
stocks of Weirton Steel Company, The Hanna Furnace Corpo- 
ration, Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Michigan Steel Corpora- 
tion and The Hanna Iron Ore Company of Delaware, among 
others. The combined properties of the Constituent Companies 
constitute a completely integrated unit for the production of iron 
and steel. 


The principal plants are advantageously located in the Pitts- 
burgh and Detroit districts. The combined annual capacity of 
the properties comprises approximately 1,650,000 tons of pig 
iron, 2,000,000 tons of steel ingots, and 2,200,000 tons of diver- 
sified finished products, such as plates, hot and cold rolled strips, 
automobile body material, rails, structural shapes, sheets and tin- 
plate. The iron ore properties, located in Minnesota, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, contain known reserves which assure a supply of 
high grade ore for more than fifty years at the present rate of 
production. 


The proceeds from the sale of these Bonds will be applied chiefly 
to the retirement of the entire outstanding funded indebted- 
ness of the Corporation and its Constituent Companies (except 
$3,150,000 first mortgage indebtedness of Weirton Coal Com- 
pany), and to the discharge of current obligations incurred in 
connection with the extensive construction and improvement 
program, now substantially completed, and the recent acquisition 
of Michigan Steel Corporation. The balance will be used as 
additional working capital required by the enlarged capacity. 


The First (Collateral) Mortgage Bonds will be secured by pledge 
of Demand Mortgage bonds, in an aggregate principal amount of 
$82,000,000, of certain of the Constituent Companies; and there 
will be pledged under the Mortgage or under the pledged De- 
mand Mortgages, the entire ownership of the Corporation in the 
capital stocks of the said Constituent Companies. 


A Sinking Fund, commencing not later than October 1, 1932, 
will require the retirement of Bonds of the 5% Series due 1956 
at an annual rate of 214% of the amount of Bonds issued. 


Consolidated net earnings of the Corporation and the Constit- 
uent Companies, after depreciation and depletion, before interest 
and income tax, for the past five years are set forth in the follow- 
ing tabulation. There is also shown the ratio of such net earn- 
ings to the annual interest requirements, amounting to $2,157,500, 
of funded debt to be presently outstanding. 


Year Ended Net Earnings Ratio to Annual 


December 31 as above Interest Requirements 
SOOO. cc. cieKien en we $ 7,414,723 3.4 times 
Pee ci a alae cio 6,467,837 3.0 ” 

Peek rR ee ORES o 12,640,091 5.8 = 
NR vets cacy areas ath Ga 15,546,794 12 - 
1930 10,861,697 5.0 ” 


The foregoing earnings do not reflect the operations of Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, which commenced partial operation in 
August, 1930, and the fixed plant of which will represent an 
investment of over $29,000,000. 


A consolidated balance sheet, of the Corporation and the Con- 
stituent Companies, has been prepared to give effect, as of 
December 31, 1930, to the acquisition of the assets of Michigan 
Steel Corporation and the application of the proceeds of this 
issue. Based on the foregoing balance sheet, net tangible assets, 
after deducting all liabilities except funded indebtedness, and 
after deducting reserves, amount to over $145,000,000, equivalent 
to more than three times the consolidated funded indebtedness 
presently to be outstanding. 


The Capital Stock of the Corporation is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and, at current quotations, has an aggregate 
indicated market value in excess of $100,000,000. 


Application will be made to list these Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


We offer these Bonds, if, as and when issued to and received by us, subject to the approval of Messrs. Shearman & Sterling, of New York City and of . 


Messrs. Thorp, Bostwick, Stewart & Reed, of Pittsburgh. 
the form of temporary bonds or interim certificates. 


It is expected that delivery in the first instance will be made on or about April 21, 1931, in 
The books of the Corporation and its Constituent Companies have been 


audited annually by 


Messers. Ernst & Ernst, or with respect to Weirton Steel Company by Messrs. Main and Company, and for the five years ended December 31, 1930, 


Price 99 and Interest 


The Ten-Year Five Per Cent. Sinking Fund Gold Debentures of National Steel Corporation, which have been called for redemption on 
May 11, 1931, at par and accrued interest, will be accepted in exchange for the above Bonds, par for par, with adjustment of accrued 
interest, these terms of exchange being in accordance with the provisions of the Indenture under which the said Debentures were issued. 


by Messrs. Haskins & Sells. 


A substantial amount of these bonds has been withdrawn by Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam, and associates, for public offering in the Netherlands. 


The National City Company 
Continental Illinois Company 
Guardian Detroit Company 


Incorporated 


Union Cleveland Corporation 


Bankers Company of New York 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 


The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 


White, Weld & Co. 


The above information is based upon official statements and statistics on which we have relied. We do not guarantee but believe it to be correct. 
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Prevention of Mental Diseases 
Discussed by Specialist» + + 


Opportunities for Helping Individual to Meet 
Problems and to Place Himself in a More Con- 
genial Environment Are Outlined 


By DR. HORATIO, M. POLLOCK 


Director, Statistical Bureau, Department of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 


UR quest for mental health should ulti- 

QO mately be successful. It may be said 

to be already successful in large meas- 

ure. Probably 900 of each 1,000 persons on 

the average go through lize with a fair de- 

gree of mental health. About 45 of the re- 

maining 100 become patients in a hospital 

for mental disease during some portion of 

their lives. Many of the others constitute 
social misfits that are always with us. 


v 


What can be done about the unfortunate 
10 per cent? With regard to some of these 
we can apply the thought of Artemus Ward 
that they would be better off if they had not 
been born. They are here, however, mostly 
as burdens on society. In a few years they 
will be gone. 

Are we going to learn from experience or 
are we going to produce an equal proportion 
of mentally inadequate persons in the next 
and succeeding generations? From the pres- 
ent attitude toward race improvement we 
can safely conclude that lessons of experience 
will go unheeded and that the crop of social 
misfits will not fail for many years to come. 
It is easy for eugenically-minded persons to 
point the way to the production of more 
perfect human beings but to obtain even a 
small degre of cooperation in any movement 
for race betterment seems beyond hope. __ 

Efforts to restrict marriage and to sterilize 
the unfit may be helpful in small degree 
but their effect on the problem of mental 
disease must necessarily be small. 

Fortunately more hopeful methods of pre- 
vention are available. Without waiting for 
the evolution of more perfect human beings, 
certain very promising lines of preventive 
work may now be undertaken. Some of these 
and their probable effects will be briefly dis- 
cussed. ; 

1. Assistance in the development or adjust- 
ment of the individual so that he may 
successfully meet the issues of life. 

Although a preventive agency can do little 
to modify inherited characteristics, it can do 
much to help to develop to the full the in- 
nate capacity of the individual, be such 
capacity great or small. To secure the best 
results we must begin with the child but 
effective work may also be done with the 
adult. As a first step it becomes necessary 
to know the makeup of the individual, his 
intellectual status, his emotional reactions 
and his physical condition. The physical and 
social environment must also be taken into 
account. It follows that the treatment must 
be adapted to the individual. It will natu- 
rally be most effective if begun before be- 
havior disorders develop in the child or be- 
fore mental disease develops in the adult. 
Such disorders may be cured and their re- 
currence may be averted but their prevention 
is a far greater achievement. 

The child guidance clinic which has de- 
veloped during the past decade has become 
an effective agency in dealing with the more 
marked abnormal conditions and behavior 
disorders of children. Its influence is already 
widely felt and will undoubtedly become 
greater as the work develops. The training 
given parents in connection with the treat- 
ment of the child is of the utmost signifi- 
cance. If children could be reared under 
good mental-hygienic conditions and could 
be trained to cope with the difficulties of life 
in a rational way a large part of the mental 
disease and delinquency problems would be 
solved. 

Parents, teachers and others that have a 
part in the training of the young should be- 
come familiar with the mental hygiene of 
childhood and should endeavor to build up 
in the children who come under their influ- 
ence proper habits of work and thought and 
of emotional response. The early-formed be- 
havior patterns are of the greatest impor- 
tance. They may serve to lift the child as 
he develops into places of prominence and 
usefulness, or may lead him into degradation 
and failure. 

v 

The interest now being taken in mental 
hygiene by progressive parents and teachers 
augurs well for the future. We may confi- 
dently look forward to a time when young 
people will leave school well equipped to 
meet the difficulties of life, and to adjust 
to the most adverse conditions. 

2. Development of mental hygiene condi- 
tions in home, school, industry and social 
life. 

The first line of preventive action dis- 
cussed dealt with the development of the in- 
dividual; the second relates to the environ- 
ment. Here we are proceeding along the lines 


that have proved so effectual in the preven- 
tion of physical disease. 

We have not yet acquired enough knowl- 
edge concerning mental hygiene to proceed 
with the assurance evidenced im our work 
against typhoid fever, but we do Know quite 
definitely the difference from a wmental hy- 
giene viewpoint between favorable and un- 
favorable environment. The front-line 
trenches in France probably constituted the 
most unfavorable environment for mental 
life that this generation hs known. Few 
persons could long withstand such an en- 
vironment. Fortunately in ordinary civil life 
such extreme conditions are not emcountered. 
We do find, however, many distressing con- 
ditions that undoubtedly contribute to men- 
tal disease. Among the commonest of these 
are poverty, dissension in the home, noisy 
and ugly surroundings, lack of congenial 
companions, distasteful or unsuitable work, 
lack of wholesome recreation and other like 
conditions which cause frustratiom of hopes 
and general dissatisfaction and discourage- 
ment. 

The problem in prevention here is one of 
early contact with faltering individuals and 
of giving relief of the right kind, mot neces- 
sarily financial relief, but such change in 
environment or help in adjustment as may be 
needed to restore hope and courage. The 
problem is not a simple one as it involves 
many factors and may require the coopera- 
tion of several agencies in its solution. 

3. Elimination of the causes of organic 
mental disease. 

In considering the prevention of organic 
mental disease we can speak in more defi- 
nite terms, as the relation of cause to effect 
is much better understood in organic than 
in functional mental disease. 

It is, of course, recognized that no strict 
line of demarcation can be drawm_ between 
the organic and functional psychoses. It is 
customary to use the term organic to desig- 
nate those psychoses which accompany dis- 
eases or toxic states of the central nervous 
system. The whole organic group consti- 
tutes between 40 and 45 per cemt of new 
cases. In 1929 among all first admissions to 
institutions for mental disease in this State, 
there were 4,098 organic cases, Or 44.1 per 
cent of the total. The group has _ notably 
increased in recent years. In 1920, the or- 
ganic first admissions numbered 2,605 and 
the percentage of the total was 35.9. 
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Theoretically prevention of a large part 
of the organic forms of mental disease is 
possible, but thus far little progress in their 
elimination has been made. 

4. Dissemination of information pertain- 
ing to mental hygiene. 

Although no specific methods for thé pre- 
vention of the functional mental diseases 
are available, it is generally believed that 
much can be accomplished by the applica- 
tion of known principles of mental hygiene. 
We have already referred to the use of such 
principles in the training of children and 
in the adjustment of adults, but up to this 
time comparatively few persons lave ac- 
quired a working knowledge of mental hy- 
giene. That such knowledge would. be wel- 
comed by many is evidenced by the avidity 
with which mental hygiene literature is 
sought when made available. 

The only way the great mass of young 
people can be reached is through the schools. 
Already mental hygiene courses are given in 
many colleges and normal schools and ina 
few high schools. Newer textbooks in hy- 
giene deal with both physical amd mental 
hygiene and other teaching material in men- 
tal hygiene can easily be obtained It seems 
probable that in a few years the general 
facts and principles of mental hygiene will 
be common knowledge. To what extent such 
knowledge will be utilized for the improve- 
ment of mental health and the prevention 
of mental disease can only be conjectured. 

We have at various times indulged the 
hope that preventive methods might greatly 
reduce the rate of incidence of’ mental dis- 
ease. Some palliative measures. have been 
tried and the rate has continued to advance. 
We have definite evidence, however, that in 
many incipient cases of mental disease frank 
psychoses have been averted; children with 
serious behavior disorders have been ad- 
justed; industrial misfits have been trans- 
formed into successful workers; the possi- 
bility of preventing many organic diseases 
has been demonstrated; and a great multi- 
tude of persons are living happier and more 
efficient lives because of their knowledge of 
mental hygiene. 


egulating Sale of Bottled Water 


Need for Protecting Health of Purchasers 
By DR. THEODORE B. APPEL 


Secretary of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HE prolonged drought has emphasized to 
T many Pennsylvanians as never before 
the vital and fundamental part that 
water plays in the lives of human beings. 
And, as is well known, next to air, water 
is the most common thing in nature. It is 
found in our homes at the spigot, or in the 
country, where a well or spring furnishes the 
needs. Few people perhaps realize, however, 
to what extent health officials are concerned 
in the problem of the protection of safe 
drinking water for the public. 

In metropolitan centers, cities, towns and 
boroughs, literally millions of dollars in the 
aggregate have been expended to insure con- 
Sumers against the possibility of contracting 
disease. Moreover, thousands of dollars are 
annually spent in Pennsylvania alone for 
the examination of individual water sources 
along the highway and in the more remote 
rural sections. 

Speaking generally, public supplies are free 
from contamination and disease-breeding 
bacteria, and therefore amply fill all require- 
ments of nature and health. The same, how- 
ever, can not be said of individual wells and 
springs unless they have been scientifically 
tested and have thus had their quality 
actually determined. As a matter of fact, 
the majority of the water-borne typhoid fever 
cases in this Commonwealth in the last few 


years have been directly traced to polluted 
personal supplies, 

But there is still another water problem 
which deserves attention at this time, namely, 
the use of bottled water. This feature of 
supply undoubtedly is becoming iricreasingly 
popular. Indeed, it is safe tosay that within 
Pennsylvania's borders there are more than 
300 distributors of this commodity. The 
basis for this popularity is personal prefer- 
ence for pure water in an untreated state. 

There certainly can be no objection to this 
practice provided that the bottled water is 
actually what it is supposed to be—safe and 
pure. But it is right here that caution and 
personal interest are demanded. 

Investigation led to the unmistakable con- 
clusion that a number of bottlers were care- 
less in the cleansing of contaimers, while 
others were doing little if anythimg to pro- 
tect the supplies from surface or under- 
ground pollution. The law of 1929 resulted. 

The statute requires all purveyors of bot- 
tled water to file an application with the 
Secretary of Health. No permits are issued 
by him until the supply has been chemically, 
bacteriologically and physically examined. It 
also calls for a label on each bottle indicat- 
ing the permit number, name of bottler, and 
trade name of the water, if any. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


PROVIDING INFORMATION 
ON BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Department of Commerce Yearbooks Designed to Re- 
cord Both Domestic and Foreign Developments 


In this series Of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By ROBERT E. MARTIN 


Senior Economic Analyst, Division of Statistical Research, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce 


HAT were the real factors in the 
business situation last year? What 
were the most significant develop- 

ments? How rapid and in what direc- 
tion is the trend of change? 


Vv 
The answers to these and a host of , 


more specific questions, ranging from 
zinc in the United States to animal 
products in Argentina, are at various 
times the facts that must be known if 
the diverse business enterprises of the 
United States are to be intelligentiy 
planned and directed. 

To present such facts, gathered from 
widely scattered sources all over the 
world and evaluated and interpreted by 
commodity and regional specialists, im 
a clear, compact amd convenient form is 
the purpose of the United States De- 
partment of CCmmerce in preparing the 
Commerce Yearbooks. 

These annual publications are issued 
as soon after the emd of the year as re- 
liable and authoritative statistical and 
other factual material becomes avail- 
able, Volume I dealing in considerable 
detail with the United States and Vol- 
ume II reporting the salient basic and 
current informatiom for foreign coun- 
tries. 


v 
The first, or Umited States, volume 
presents reviews Of general develop- 
ments of commercial importance fol- 
lowed by analyses of the situation in 
the various industries, covering in con- 
siderable detail both industries of ma- 


terial production, such as iron and steel, 
foodstuffs and textiles, and the service 
industries, such as transportation and 
banking. 

This information is presented through 
the use of over 600 statistical tables and 
150 charts, amplified and supported by 
adequate descriptive and interpretative 
text. Not only is the material conven- 
iently arranged by chapters covering 
the important industries, but specific 
information on individual points is also 
made readily available by complete in- 
dexing. 


HE second veheane presents similar 

material in condensed form for over 
60 foreign countries. The information 
in original form is found in sources lo- 
cated in all parts of the world and in 
various foreign languages and units of 
value, weight and measure. It has to 
be translated and converted to familiar 
American units, systematically brought 
together and clearly presented to be of 
real utility to the American business 
world. 

A special feature of the second vol- 
ume is a section devoted to comparative 
world statistics, which presents the fig- 
ures for the various countries arranged 
under the different phases of economic 
interest and activity. 

While prepared primarily to aid the 
business public, the Commerce Year- 
books have been found invaluable as 
references by economists, research work- 
ers, and students as well. 


In the next of tris series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 10. A. Lane Cricher, Chief, Transportation Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Dovrzestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will discuss the 
statistical activities of the Transportation Division. 


Government Service as a Career 


Opportunities for Advancement Are Described 
By JESSIE DELL 


Member, Federal Civil Service Commission 


field of opportunity where individual 

tastes may be developed and where real 
constructive work—big, interesting, clean 
work—may be done. "Those who seek to 
amass wealth will find little opportunity for 
doing so in work for the Government, but 
Government service does give opportunity 
for advancement to posts of honor, and 
Government service gives experience which 
in cases innumerable is the stepping stone to 
places of importance, of dignity, and of rich 
mometary reward in private business. 


“The trained and experienced man or 
woman in a particular field of activity is 
sought by private industry, and the ranks of 
the Government are comstantly being called 
on by private enterprise for the man or the 
woman with just the training and experi- 
ence needed. 

Some time agoI read an article ma pop- 
war magazine by a former Member of Con- 
gress. “All hope abandon, ye who enter 
here,”” would, he said, be an appropriate le- 
gena@ for the portals of all Government office 
buildings. In his view, a young man or 
woman who enters the civil service of the 
United States flings away ambition at the 
start and is certain to prove a failure. He 
holds the belief that the Government service 
offers little incentive to initiative, is lacking 
in the spirit of competition which makes for 
endeavor, and is devoid of the elements 
which tend to develop self-reliance, healthy 
ambition, and efficient service. 


That is one story. Here is another quite 
different: 

yrover Cleveland was a good judge of 
men. Most great mem are. That quality 
has much to do with their success. 

Ome day after a Cabinet meeting Presi- 
dent Cleveland said to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral: ‘There is a young man named Cortel- 
you who is serving as stenographer to the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaaster General. We 
want him over here in the White House.” 

“But, Mr. President,” replied the Postmas- 
ter General, “we can’t get along without 
Cortelyou. You can't have him.” 

The President merely smiled in his well- 
known quiet way. The mext day George B. 
Cortelyou reported at the White House. 
Cortelyou served as stemographer and exec- 
utive clerk to Cleveland, as assistant secre- 
tary and secretary to McKinley, as secretary 
to Roosevelt, and as Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, Postmaster Cyeneral, and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He left the public 
service to become president of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York. 

There have been other instances of sub- 
ordimate employes rising to Cabinet port- 
folios. 

The man or woman who enters the service 
of the Federal Government may drift along 
with the tide, settle in some pleasant, quiet 
eddy. and watch the stream flow past bear- 
ing craft richly laden with opportunity for 
service, extending an imvitation to climb 
aboard. If he elects to be one of these lei- 
surely onlookers, he may comfortably grow 
gray in the Government service, So he may 
In amy other large Organization. There is 
always plenty of hack work for the mediocre. 
The Government service is not unique in 
that respect. 

Neither does the Govermment service differ 
from private employment in the abundance 
of Opportunity it offers for self-improvement 
and self-advancement. Who knows but an 
appointment as United States Attorney, or a 
Federal judgeship, may be a step toward the 
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United States Supreme Court? Everyone 
knows that we cannot possibly hold down 
the man or the woman who reaches out 
from his or her position and seeks the op- 
portunity to do something more than is re- 
quired and who never lets a chance for self- 
improvement slip by. 

Perhaps no statute so simply worded and 
“so comparatively brief as the Federal Civil 
Service Act has become the foundation of 
so much important legislation. Certainly no 
other law has had such a salutary influence 
in purifying government, increasing effi- 
ciency in the Federal service, stabilizing em- 
ployment, and lifting administration above 
and beyond the hand of patronage. It was 
the most important step ever taken in the 
direction of putting more business into gov- 
ernment. 


We should not for one moment relax our 
vigilance in the effort. to retain what we 
have gained or to extend the scope or the 
classified service within proper limitations. 
We have become accustomed to look upon 
the merit system in the Federal service, in 
so far as it applies, as an established insti- 
tution, The accustomed thing attracts little 
attention; yet Americanism comprehends 
due regard for established and orderly insti- 
tutions as well as for innovations. Orderly 
institutions may cease to be orderly through 
neglect. Therefore we should be ever on the 
alert to impress upon our fellows, particu- 
larly those of the younger generation who 
are not so close to the knowledge of the 
evils attending the spoils system, the untold 
advantages of the merit system over the 
patronage system in the distribution of pub- 
lic offices, 


Byron R. Newton, after he left his place 
as Assistant Secretary of: the Treasury, 
wrote an article for one of our popular 
weekly magazines in which he said: 


“In speaking of Government clerks, I re- 
fer to those men and women in the regular 
classified service who gain their places 
through merit and devote their lives to con- 
scientious service. The Government clerk is 
entitled to the truth. I knew him and 
worked with him for eight years as his su- 
perior officer. I entered the Government 
service with the popular idea that he was a 
time-serving dead one.*I left the service 
with a definite knowledge of his splendid 
abilities and a profound respect and admira- 
tion for his integrity and loyalty to his Gov- 
ernment.” 

No man could have said that about the 
Federal force appointed through political or 
personal favor and changed with every 
change of administration. 

Ever since the Federal Civil Service Law 
was passed in 1883, the Civil Service Com- 
mission has been the butt for much good- 
natured chaffing about its examination 
questions. The latest thing of the kind com- 
ing to my notice is this: We are said to have 
included the following in an examination: 
“Give, for any One year, the number of bales 
of cotton exported from the United States.” 
It is said that one competitor answered 
thus; “1491—none.” 

Many persons actually believe that ques- 
tions in civil service examinations have to 
do with the distance to the moon, the fourth 
dimension, the location of Goofusburg and 
Squeedunk, and the age of Anne. The fact 
is, however, that the examinations given by 
the Civil Service Commission are always 
practical and are designed to test the quali- 
fications of the applicant for the particular 
position for which he applies. 
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President of the United States 1837-1841 
“Government deserves a free and full discussion and 
cannot fail to be benefited by a dispassionate com- 
parison of opinions.” 
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P roviding Adequate Buildings 
For Public Schools +» + + + 


Educator Discusses Problems Involved in 
Dividing Power to Pass on Plans Between 
State and Local Governments 


By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of California 


ALIFORNIA school buildings, on the 
C whole, are noted for their excellence as 

specimens of school architecture. The 
substantial construction of the buildings, the 
attention given to details for the health, 
comfort and convenience of teachers and 
pupils, and their beauty, are generally rec- 
ognized. 

Here and there costly mistakes may have 
been made due to the inexperience of school 
officials and architects. On the whole, how- 
ever, the school buildings of California may 
be regarded as highiy creditable to the pub- 
lic spirit of the various communities and to 
the skill of the architects responsible for 
their construction. 


The California school law provides that all 
costs for buildings, grounds and equipment 
shall be paid for by a tax on the property 
of the various school districts. 

Indebtedness for school building purposes 
is limited to 5 per cent of the assessed valu- 
ation of the property of the school district 
and in the great majority of cases this pro- 
vides for all reasonable school needs. There 
are, however, a number of small school dis- 
tricts which have as low a valuation as $20,- 
000. In such districts it is evident that the 
bonding capacity of the district produces a 
sum altogether inadequate for the construc- 
tion of a safe and sanitary school building. 

In 1928 the property used for kindergar- 
tens, elementary schools, junior high schools 
and high school purposes was valued at ap- 
proximately $387,000,000. In the two years 
1926-1928, the amount expended for further 
improvements for the above types of schools 
was in excess of $71,000,000. 

Although charges are frequently made that 
there has been waste and extravagance in 
connection with the building of schools, 
these schools have in the great majority of 
cases been built with the proceeds of bond 
issues authorized by a two-thirds majority 
of the votes cast at a special election. 

School buildings in smaller cities and rural 
districts have been especially criticized on 
the ground that they indicate an extrava- 
gant use of school money. It is stated that 
a school of a given type of construction, 
built with the usual exterior ornamental fea- 
tures, costs only 2 to 4 per cent more than 
the same class of building constructed on 
the lines of the typical barracks or prison. 
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In any event, if the local taxpayers wish 
to replace barren frame structures with con- 
crete buildings of classic design which are in 
effect advertisements of the community's 
public spirit to all passersby along the high- 
ways; if the local taxpayers wish to replace 
the ugly and forbidding entrances of old- 
type school buildings with fine entrances 
which are pleasing to the eye; if the local 
taxpayers want to include a spacious audi- 
torium as part of their school building; if 
the local taxpayers wish to provide the chil- 
dren of the community with the latest play- 
ground apparatus; after all, it is the local 
taxpayers who will foot the bill, and it is 
they who may properly decide the matter. 

California, in common with other States, 
has enacted State laws designed to protect 
school districts against possible mistakes by 
local school boards. This is usually at- 


‘tempted either by making school building 


restrictions a part of statute law, or by re- 
quiring the State Department of Education 
to establish standards for the construction 
of school buildings, with the proviso that 
the erection of buildings which do not con- 
form to the prescribed standards be pro- 
hibited. 

California has gone a step further and has 
provided that the State Board of Education 
be required not only to prepare and enforce 
school building regulations, but also that, as 
regards school building in districts which do 
not have city superintendents, it shall have 
power to prevent the construction of school 
buildings of which it does not approve even 
though they fully meet State standaras. 

The school code further provides that in 
such districts the approval of the county su- 
perintendent of schools must be secured be- 
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fore the school 
building. 

The result of all this is that the architect 
employed by the board of trustees (who are 
authorized by the school code to construct 
school buildings) is compelled to draw up 
plans satisfactory to the board which em- 
ploys him, satisfactory to an independent 
county school official, and satisfactory to an 
independent State official. all of whom may 
differ widely as to the building which should 
be erected. This overlapping authority must 
inevitably result not only in friction and de- 
lay but also in resentment on the part of 
the trustees and of the voters and taxpayers 
of the district, who provide the money for 
the building. 


district can erect any 
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The adoption of State standards for the 
construction of public school buildings is re- 
garded as a reasonable and necessary pro- 
tection for the school children and the pub- 
lic at large. It would seem proper that the 
State Board of Education should be empow- 
ered not only to prevent the erection of 
schools which do not conform to the State 
standards, but also to assist and advise 
school officials in connection with plans for 
the construction of school buildings. 


Beyond this, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission for Study of Educational Problems, 
the State should proceed with great caution 
in overruling local school authorities. and 
the following statement from the school sur- 
vey of the State of Utah, sustains this con- 
clusion: 


“The State should not have authority to 
determine what the district should accept in 
the way of a building program. * * * The 
State should set up minimum standards that 
should be met by each new building. These 
should be only on such matters as are of 
fundamental importance. To enforce this, 
all plans for new buildings and for remodel- 
ing, involving structural changes, should be 
approved by the State. The State will thus 
be given an opportunity to advise districts 
on many other points than those involved 
in the minimum standards.” 


The foregoing, however, does not provide 
for the contingency of a local board insist- 
ing upon incorporating in their building 
some feature which, while not contrary to 
the State standards, is regarded by the State 
officials as a flagrant error which will be a 
permanent detriment to the building. 

The Commission approves the suggestion 
that the State Department of Education be 
given the right in such a contingency to call 
for a review by an impartial board of three 
members, one of whom should be the county 
superintendent of schools, the decision of 
such a board to be final and binding on all 
concerned. 

The Commission is unable to see why ob- 
jection should be raised to communities 
making their schools beautiful as well as 
useful, so long as the cost of the building 
hds been authorized by a two-thirds vote. 

The Commission believes that a two-thirds 
majority vote at an election should continue 
to be the final authority in the matter of 
approving bond issues for new school build- 
ings. It believes that attempts to overrule 
the results of such elections are likely to 
result in more harm than good. 

The Commission has therefore 
mended: 


recom- 
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1. That the sections of the school code de- 
fining the powers and duties of the State 
Department of Education in relation to the 
control of school construction, be amended 
so as to conform with the policy above out- 
lined. 

2. That School Code 6.60, which provides 
that plans for school buildings be approved 
by county superintendents of schools, be re- 
pealed. 

3. That a system of State aid be devised 
which will make it possible for the poorest 
and most isolated school districts in the 
State to provide comfortable and sanitary 
school accommodations for the children of 
the district. 
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Importance of Ascertaining Future Needs 
By HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Lieutenant Governor, State of New 


ARGELY because of the unemployment 
L situation we hear much these days of 
long range planning of improvement. 
Personally, I welcome this, and I have ad- 
vocated it for many years. Few, if any, locali- 
ties in this country, including the Federal 
Government and State government, actually 
know what their long range requirements for 
public improvement are. 

I realize that we can not at any given 
time know definitely what will face us over 
a period of the succeeding five or 10 years. 
I do believe, however, that a great part of 
public improvements can be foreseen and 
tabulated several years in advance, if we 
apply intelligent, nonpartisan, businesslike 
methods of planning. I doubt very much if 
more than a few of our communities in this 
country have what I can best describe as a 
capital outlay program. 

After a long and intensive study of the 
finances and financial administration of New 
York City I recommended several years ago 
the adoption of such a capital outlay pro- 
gram which would show the probable re- 
quirements for permanent construction for 
a substantial period in advance. 

With the ever growing needs and demands 
of our communities, it is my belief that there 
will have to be intelligent selectivity in per- 
manent improvement. If we continue in any 
governmental unit to proceed along hap- 
hazard lines, committing ourselves to this 
or that project because of local or sectional 
pressure, we will find that we are obliged to 
work on a scale which will prevent our 
later further projects of even greater, or 
more immediate importance. 

Even today in many governmental units 
we make what I call piecemeal appropriations. 
For instance, we authorize the erection of a 
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normal school, or a bridge, or a tunnel. In 
the first instance we appropriate only part 
of the estimated cost of the undertaking. 
This occasionally somewhat wasteful method 
is frequently justified because of the diffi- 
culty of securing the full amount immediately 
and also because it is not desirable to tie up 
in appropriations sums that can not be ex- 
pended during the course of that fiscal year, 
thus preventing appropriations for other 
equally important projects. 

The trouble is that when this course is 
multiplied a number of times and no ade- 
quate and public record is kept of what will 
be required to complete the projects, we lose 
track of what may prove to be burdensome 
requirements in succeeding years. 

In the same way, I believe that all requests 
for permanent improvements, regardless of 
whether they are in the State or local gov- 
ernments, should tell the whole story. Fre- 
quently a building is erected at a cost of, say, 
$1,000,000. Then, after it is completed, a re- 
quest comes in for equipment involving a 
further expenditure of, say, three or four 
hundred thousand dollars. The need for 
that equipment must have been known to the 
authorities at the particular time when the 
request for appropriation was made, and as 
an integral part of the whole project, it 
should certainly be included in the original 
request. 

The budget or financial statement of all 
governmental units should, in my opinion, 
contain a record covering the estimated cost 
of all projects authorized. but for which 
appropriations covering the full cost have 
not been made. These costs, while not a 
legal commitment of the government unit, are 
practically an obligation, because an under- 
taking once commenced must be brought to 
final consummation. 





